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= WEEK. 


R. DISRAELT is the Liberals’ 6 strength and shield. 
\ they may put their trust, and not be confounded. By the won- 
derful letter to Lord Grey de Wilton, of which we have given a full | 
account and criticism elsewhere, he has not only seated Captain 
Hayter by a majority of 139 as Member for Bath, but found for 











In him 


the Liberal party a new impulse, and for the Conservatives a | 


new discouragement. At Bath its effect was magical. Mr. 
Forsyth and his friends had believed themselves certain of 
success, and in spite of this heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment (which moved the Pali Mall, by the way, almost to tears, 
so enthusiastic had been its confidence 
he declared that he wanted three months for consulting ‘the 
archives of Downing Street ” ‘before he could compose a policy), 
the Conservatives of Bath continued perfectly confident of 
moment when the official declaration of the 
poll was made. At 4 o’clock the Conservatives declared that the 
state of the poll was this, —Mr. Forsyth, 2,326 ; Captain Hayter, 
1,636; at the Assembly Rooms, where 200 of the Church Con- 
gress (mostly Conservatives) had assembled, a Conservative 


victory till the 


announcement that Mr. Forsyth had been carried by a 
majority of 150 was received with cheers. At 7. o'clock 
the windows of Mr. Forsyth’s hotel were raised, and every 


preparation made for a triumphant demonstration, when word 
came that there had been a little mistake, 
numbers were,—Captain Hayter, 2,210; Mr. 
2,071; Mr. Thompson, 57. 
tain Hayter speak instead of Mr. Forsyth, and the Liberal 
triumph was all the more delightful for the sense of rarity with 
which it came. Let us trust that Captain Hayter will remember 
how hard the Liberals worked for him, and be a stauncher Liberal 
this time than he proved himself during the Reform debates of 1866, 


Forsyth, Q.C., 


when, however, he represented Wells, then threatened with the | 


disfranchisement which afterwards befell it. It is true Captain 


Hayter owes very much to Mr. Disraeli, but it is a debt which he 


may best pay in kind. 

The rumours of an almost immediate dissolution turn out to be in- 
ventions. Whether the Cabinet at its second meeting, this day 
week, discussed the policy or not,—and it appears to be most pro- 
bable that it did,—the resolution to hold on appears to be more 
strong than ever. Mr. Knatchbull-Iugessen stated at Deal on Wed- 
nesday—of course upon authority —that ‘‘ he did not expect a dis- 
solution for six months.” We consider the decision a mistake, as we 
have argued elsewhere ; but it was clearly a point for the Cabinet, 
and not for the constituencies to decide. Ministers are not respon- 
sible to accidental electors, but to Parliament, and it has often 
happened that elections in a recess have given no real impression 
of the 


by local prepossessions, 





Mr. Bright has published his address to the electors of Bir- 
mingham, stating that he has accepted the Duchy of Lancaster, 
that he has not changed his old principles, and that rather than 
be unfaithful to them, he would retire from office. It is, 

with Mr, Brigh 1d in tone, and full of that stately self- 


as usual 


t, dignifix 


5| person the thanks of the people for the policy 


in Mr. Disraeli ever since | 


and that the official | 


So the crowd went to hear Cap- | 


wishes of the people, who at such times are moved mainly 


3 | respect which carries, perhaps, more weight than any profession 


| of faith, but is absolutely devoid of political significance. 


M. Thiers’ letter to the Mayor of Nancy, 
urgent request that he would come and receive in 
which had 
liberation of the territory from the 
s, under the 
things, and how 





declining for the 


achieved so early the 
pointing out how dangerous it 
present régime, to defend the existing order of 
safe, not only to advocate a revolution, but to intri 
was published on Sunday in the French papers, 
effect. We have 
say that it seems 
r, and 


invader, and 


gue with 
|a Pretender, 
}and has already produced a marvellous 

| analysed it carefully elsewhere. Here we may 
|to have awakened France to the danger threatening he 
| to have produced expressions of feeling in all parts of the country 
which make the Monarchists hesitate, and doubt the success of 
| their cause. The Duc de Broglie tried to neutralise the effect of 
| M. Thiers’ letter by a speech at Neuville-le-Bon, also delivered 
on Sunday, in which he denied that a Government by priests 
could ever again be established in France, and referred to the 
tepublican policy as “the cunning of a powerless faction.” But 
the Due de Broglie’s speech has reassured no one; and “ the 
to be rather regarded in 


| cunning of a powerless faction” ssems 
cunning oF a powt riess faction seems 


France as the sagacity of a silenced, but unshaken people. 


Comte de Chambord have not improved. 


The prospects of the 
exceedingly mild 


Besides the issue of M. Thiers’ letter, and the 
speech of M. Gambetta at Perigueux, the Monarchists have now 
to contend with the defection of all the Left Centre, of half 
the Bonapartists, and of a few Members of the Right Centre, so 
that their majority has become uncertain. Moreover, their 
friends, as they come up from the provinces, report wide-spread 
dislike to the Bourbon line, while M. Thiers is accepting every 
follower. The Legitimists are, in fact, fully aware of their posi- 
tion in the country, and dare not dissolve, but have sent another 
deputation to their impracticable chief, which is unable to find 
|him. They may fall back on the Comte de Paris, but then 
he must break the pledge so recently given to his cousin, which 
he is not likely to do; while the Duc d’Aumale could found only 
|a Revolutionary throne. Altogether, the prospect this week is 
favourable to the Republic and to a dissolution. 


The German people and the Government of Berlin seem to 
be very hostile both to the Comte de Chambord and the Due 
d’Aumale. The former is described in the Cologne Gazette—an 
paper, but usually in ‘cord 
ecess must, in the 


strong a with the 


independent 
German people—as a Pretender whose st 
end, lead to a religious war, led by the ‘“‘ Jesuit kingdom of 
| France,” and aided by the stricter Catholics everywhere. ‘ Politi- 
cal Catholicism will have for its ally the thirst for a national 
|revenge.” The Duke, on the other hand, has received a brutal 
blow from the M He had asked, it 
| for permission to pay a visit to Metz, obviously in connection 
with the Bazaine trial, but is told publicly that he might have 
| gone incognito, but as he has asked permission he shall not go, 
lest imprudent persons should compromise themselves, ‘“ As 
the Duke is gifted with less tact than most persons, he would 
easily bring people into collision with the laws.” The poor 
Lorrainers may not even cheera Frenchman without punishment, 
e must have 


rth-German G 1zelle. seems, 


but that is not the point. The North-German Gazett 
some reason for departing from every-etiquette hitherto main- 
tained among the ‘European family,” and it is probably un- 
measured wrath at the disclosure which the Duke seems willing 
to allow of the intrigues between Bazaine and his opponent, Prince 
Frederick Charles. 


The trial of Marshal Bazaine 
impossible for us to 
reek until 





commenced on Tuesday. It is, 
these 


they close, and we musi 


proceedings in 
‘ontent 


la Riviere, 


of course, sumuarise 


these columns every W 


ourselves with saying that the prosecutor is General d 


that the act of accusation accuses the Marshal of everything 
Gambetta al'eged,—of refusing to break out when six roads were 
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open, of refusing to obey any instructions except from the Em- 


peror, of communicating secret information till his own Generals | 


refused to receive any more, of opening secret political communi- 
cations with Prinee Frederick Charles, and finally, of capitulating 
when he might have held out a fortnight. Paris, it is said, is perfectly 


astounded with the acte d’accusation, but as yet no evidence has | 


been reported, It is alleged that a despatch was suppressed by 
Colonel Stoffel, the able military attaché at Berlin, and it seems 
certain that the Emperor, the most indecisive man in Europe, M. 


Rouher, one of the most decided, Colonel Stoffel, and Marshal | 


MacMahon wasted hours in council whether to join Bazaine or 
march back on Paris, MacMahon always adhering to this, the only 
reasonable plan. The sentence, if the Marshal is found guilty, 
is death, but Gravelotte will probably secure him a milder 


punishment. 





There would appear to be no means of ascertaining any truth 
about the hill skirmishes which the Carlists, like our own Jaco- 
bites in 1715, are pleased to call ‘“ battles.” 
correspondent of the Times, writing from Bayonne, announced 
that the Carlists had retreated from before Tolosa, and gave the 
reasons at length, namely, the unwillingness of the King to 
destroy a city which he could not hold against the Republican 
Generals Loma and Moriones, with their 15,000 men, in any 
other way. On the same day, General Moriones sent a long 


wounding 500, and taking 36 prisoners, but acknowledging a | 


loss of 4 officers and 16 men killed, and 25 officers and 176 men 
wounded,—a statement which would mean that he won, but that 
his men hung back till the officers went on infront. On the 
same day, the news was confirmed from Barcelona, but on the 


following one a message was flashed from Bayonne to London, | 
stating that Moriones had been totally defeated at Maneru by | 


General Ollo, and had fled in the greatest disorder to Puente la 
Reyna. If both accounts are true, the only mode of reconciling 
them would be to suppose that Moriones had defeated the Carlists, 
but finding his men not well in hand, had shut himself up in 
Puente la Reyna to restore discipline. It looks like that, but 
the accounts on both sides of this highland war have never been 
clear. Apart altogether from fabrication, the very chiefs scarcely 
know what they have or have not accomplished. No Culloden 
is possible, except in the plains, but guerrillas melt in winter. 





| be nothing to complain of. 


Liberalism has a good many friends in France, and among them | 


M. Beulé, Minister of the Interior. He gave the Sitcle the other 
day a warning for republishing M. Gambetta’s speech, and when 
taxed with his conduct in the Permanent Committee, replied that 
he had done so because he could not punish M. Gambetta, 
who was inviolable as Deputy. The Figaro, whose policy is 
Legitimist, recently advised that M. Thiers, for writing a moderate 
letter in defence of the existing Government, that is the Republic, 
should be arrested and imprisoned. The Monarchists seem 
indeed perfectly ready for a ‘* White Terror,” and are rousing 
the very peasants to declare, as shown in an evidently truthful 
story in the Pall Mall Gazette, that they will vote for the Rouges, 
as the only men, failing Napoleon, strong enough to keep the 
Bourbons down. They will find M. Thiers strong enough, if the 
Assembly dissolves. 

The Liberals of Hull have started Mr. E. J. Reed, the former 
Chief Constructor, and perhaps the worst candidate they could find 
in the Islands. The Tories have only to reprint his own defence 
of his own conduct about the “Captain” to defeat him, and if he 
is elected, he will be no friend to the Gladstone Government. Te 
refuses, in fact, to pledge himself even to vote with it, wants to 
disestablish the Church, and though opposed to restrictions in 
the liquor direction, would not repeal any of the restrictions 
now existing. In a Liberal who will 
bother the Admiralty all he can; will disestablish the Church, 
but “has not up the Twenty-fifth Clause ;” and does 
not know whether, if it is right to drink beer at ten. it is or 
not wrong to drink it at eleven. Mr. Reed is a man of genius 
in his own profession, but we would rather see a stout opponent 
like Colonel Pease, whom one can understand, than such a 


other words, he is 


read 


supporter of the Ministry. 

The result of the ‘‘new rule” adopted by the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, after the report of Mr. Bouverie’s 
O'Keeffe Committee, is precisely what we said that it would he. 
The Commissioners met on Tuesday, when Lord Monck pro- 
posed a motion that on Mr. O’Keeffe’s satisfying the Commis- 
sioners that he is a fit person to exercise the trust, they will 


On the 6th inst., a | 


. ; , | hardly be conceived by a sane mind, 
telegram to the Government, stating that on the previous day | ? peat. 
| Protestant opinion is apt not to be sane. 


he had defeated the Carlists at Maneru, in Navarre, killing 100, | 


recognise him as manager of the Callan schools, To this on 
amendment was proposed by the Rey. C. Morell that Mr. O'Keeffe 
ought to be replaced at once in the managership, which was 
lost by 7 to 4. An inquiry was then ordered into the State of 
the schools and the dispositions of the parents towards Mr 
O'Keeffe as manager, and on the result of that inquiry, which 
will show, probably, that a great part of the people of Callan do not 
choose to put their children under the care of a suspended Priest, 
the Commissioners will act. The Times is very angry that Mr. 
O’ Keeffe has not been reinstated first, and the policy of keeping 
him then inquired into,—a cruel and most unfair suggestion, if 
the inquiry be likely to result, as in all probability, we suppose 
it will result, in showing that a less politic appointment could 
hardly be made, What the House of Commons and the Committee 
of Inquiry decided was, that a trust of this kind ought not to de. 
pend on the official position of priest, but ought to depend op 
those relations of mutual confidence between the candidate and 
the local population which cannot in practice be separated from 
And this is precisely the spirit in which 
the Commissioners are acting. A more monstrous proposal than 
this,—that a very unfit man for the post ought toreceive it in order 
to soothe Protestant opinion, or than this,—that a man believed to 
be thus unfit should be appointed only in order to be immediately 
removed, if adequate evidence of unfitness be obtained, cap 
But on Catholic questions 


ecclesiastical position. 


The effects of the new German persecution laws on the Roman 
Catholic Church in Posen seem likely to be very disastrous. The 
Prince-Archbishop of Posen (Monseigneur Ledochowski) has been 
repeatedly fined for appointing priests without the assent of the 
Government, and it is now stated that his salary from the State 
has been withdrawn, and that the fines will go on accumulating 
till all his private means are exhausted, and he is compelled 
to go to prison. That a State should withdraw 4 
State salary when it believes any minister of religion to 
be striking at the roots of the authority of the State is 
only fair, and we have always said that if the German Govern. 
ment had limited itself to withdrawing all aid from Catholies 
who would not submit to its rules, and in other respects had 
dealt with them by the ordinary laws of treason and conspiracy, 
where there was any evidence of treason or conspiracy, there would 
But we can hardly believe our eyes, 
when we read in the English papers such letters as that of the 
Times’ correspondent’s at Berlin published last Thursday, ia 
which the proceedings of the Government, which, as it is admitted, 
are likely enough to end in depriving the Catholics of Posen 
of all those religious observances and consolations—to them, we 
suppose, involving more than life, eternal salvation itself,—are 
spoken of with sympathy and approbation. What would be 
thought if we attempted the same sort of work in Ireland ?—and 
with the same laws as the German, we should certainly have the 
same sort of work in no time. Or would it really be a popular 


‘measure in 1873 to do all in our power to deprive the Irish of 


the consolations of that faith, which we restored to political 
equality with our own in 1869? 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay made a speech to the Berkshire electors 
on Tuesday which sets one’s teeth on edge. He stated, truly 
enough, we dare say, that for every man who had gone to 
Ashantee fifty would have volunteered, and that in the event of 
death they would lose their purchase money, which would then 
be a gain to the State. He actually seemed to think this mon- 
strous, something that ought to deter men from the Service, 
but in what does it differ from the risk attendant on every 
profession? If a clergyman is educated at a cost of £1,200, 
and buys a living for £3,000, and catches fever by an Ml 
fected bed-side, nobody repays him, or thinks he did more than 
his duty. If a merchant buys a share in a China House, and 
dies of fever at Hong Kong, who repays the cash that he has 
lost? If a Naval officer, after spending fifteen years of his life 
on twopence a year, but in the hope of at last getting a ship, 
dies off the coast of Guinea, does anybody repay his value to his 
or sister? Suppose a Colonel who might 
to go to Ashantee and die there, does the 
people for lost expectations? The argument 
that there is less obligation to serve the 


wife, or sweetheart, 
inherit millions were 
State compensate his 
seems to us to imply ‘ 
State than anybody else, and the State should therefore extin- 
guish even the chance of bad luck w hich everybody else has to 
suffer. A war with Prussia would endanger life a hundred times 
as much as this war with Ashantee, but that risk, Colonel 
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' 
Lindsay 825, is all right. 
of faith. Why not only shell? 





The four torchlight processions of the agricultural labourers 
in Somersetshire in the first week of October appear to have been 
a great success, and to have passed off without even any anxiety 
as to the disturbance of order. About 16,000 persons seem 
pa have beer present, in the four meetings counted together, 
and hundreds of the tenant farmers are said to have lent their 
countenance to the demonstrations. Last Monday there was also 


a great meeting by moon and torch light, Mr. George Potter in | 


the chair, at which Mr. Mitchell read a letter from the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (Lord A. Hervey), denying entirely the rumour, 
which we mentioned, without, however (as the Bishop seems to 


have thought), adopting it, last week, that he had declared 


against the Unions. A : 
the rich against the poor and the poor against the rich, 
who set labourers against the employers of labour,” and ‘those 
who run down the labourers and excite their employers against 
them,”—which was very impartial and just condemnation. It is 
curious enough, that during the week in which these meetings 
were held, the horse-pond speech was repeated in Somersetshire, 
at the dinner of the Marshwood ploughing match, when the Rev. 
Mr, Williams, answering to the toast of the ‘‘ Bishop and Clergy 
of the Diocese,” said that “if any men deserved to be put into 
Shave Cross water, it was the agitators, who were trying to set 
class against class.” ‘‘ Most of them were revolutionists. They 
would like the Queen to be dethroned, and by giving the fran- 
chise to the labourers, they hoped to use them for the overthrow 
and ruin of the country.” If Shave Cross water is to have all 
’ we fear the Rev. Mr. Williams would 


” 


* those 


the dangerous “ agitators,’ 
be one of the first to be submerged. Agitators are people who 
agitate, who favour violence, whether against change or in its 


favour. 





Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., delivered an excelient address on 
Economy and Trade on Tuesday at Norwich, in which he said 
that he thought coal must fall in price in about two years, 
though it would probably never be sold again at the pit’s mouth 
at less than 16s. a ton, or, say, 32s. for London household coal. 
He believed, however, that economy would relieve the house- 
keeper, having himself seen a yacht which 
measured only 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 4 in., and 1 ft. 9 in. height, 
which cooked all the food required for 9 guests and 13 of the 
crew, or 22 in all, and used up only 47 pounds of coke, at 20s. a 
ton. The total cost, therefore, of a day’s cooking for 24 persons was 
only a farthing. The economy in the consumption of coal in iron 


cooking-stove 


manufactures was nearly as great, Bessemer’s steel rail needing 
1 ton 5 ewt., against 2 tons needed for common iron rails. The 
exports of our machinery increased enormously, and though he 
feared the wages difficulty, he believed that could be met by 
©0-operative labour, which would develop itself, if the workmen 


He did declare against ‘‘ those who set | 


would only use their present wonderful opportunity to lay by, | 


and their new leisure to educate themselves. All these are almost 
truisms, but they were supported by a great mass of facts, and 
put forward in a tone of kindliness for the workmen seldom 


shown by large employers of labour. 


Mr, Bell, of Glasgow, carcase butcher, apparently, or grazier, 
seems to have some originality. He is bringing over some 
twenty-four head of cattle a week from Canada, and finds 
that he clears from £10 to £15 a beast. The profit with steamers 
regularly built for the trade would be much greater, and we 
might gradually have half North America for a feeding-ground. 
That would bring down meat at last, as will the new Australian 
idea of freezing fresh meat, if only it succeeds. Even then best 
meat will be dear. You cannot, as an amateur breeder once said 
‘0 us, “ eat works of high art ” for nothing. 


If the members of the Alliance would stick a little to truth | 


and common-sense they would double their influence in a year. 
Mr. Dawson Burns will have it that the British people spend 
£60,000,000 on drink, which, if they saved, would make them 
comfortable. and what is that to the purpose? 
Suppose they saved all they spend on tobacco, 


Quite true; 
They like drink, 
tea, and horse-racing, all of them more or less injurious indul- 
gences, how rich they all would be then? What the Alliance 
has to show is, not that drink costs money, which nobody denies, 
though beer is now 30 per cent. cheaper than milk, but why 
they should not their like. The 
expense, but the drink- 
™g too much, and any large body of evidence showing that 


spend they 


real case is not the 


money as 


moral evil of 


It is only climate that makes breach | teetotallers were the least criminal class in the country would be 


| worth all their trashy averages, which, after all, only show that 
each household of three drinks 6d. a day, the price of a quart of 
milk. When that is done, they have only to prove that a 
Rajpoot (teetotaller) can beat a Sikh (furious drinker), and the 
logical victory will be all theirs. Franklin had ten times their 
| sense, for his first “point” was that he could carry heavier 
weights without drink than a rival equally strong with it. 


Owens College, Manchester, opened its new buildings, erected 
at a cost exceeding £100,000, with much state on Tuesday, 
| under the presidency of the Duke of Devonshire,—the Principal 
of the College, Professor Greenwood, afterwards pronouncing a 
very thoughtful and striking address on the relation which the 
cultivation of special individual tastes and pursuits should bear 
to that general culture and discipline of intellect which a man 
owes, not so much to himself, as to the society in which he moves. 
He pleaded with great power for the combination of the latter with 
the former principle, and applied it to the case of science, showing 
that the student of science, however deep his enthusiasm for it, 


and however much his prospects in life might depend upon it, 
should not neglect that general literary culture which, far more 
than any science, teaches men to understand men. It is clear 
that Owens College, which last season numbered 1,000 students, 
has now entered on quite a new epoch as regards its influence 
not only in the North, but in England, and that more and more 
ot the wealth of Manchester will be devoted to making it every- 
thing which a College without residence can be to its students, 
Moreover it has taken its place as a type, anda high type, of a class 
of institutions which are likely to multiply steadily in the North. 

The most remarkable feature of the new Owens College 
buildings is the Chemical school, where Professor Roscoe has a 
laboratory, that is said—on as good authority as we can have, that 
of the Professor himself—to be far the best in Great Britain, and 
second to none in the world for convenience and suitability to its 
proposed uses. The eminent Professor's introductory lecture on 
W ednesday,—a very able one, though we have great difficulties as to 
its main thesis,—was devoted to the subject of ‘original research 
as a means of education,” in which, if we understand him rightly, 
he took a position, if not inconsistent with that of his Principal 
on the preceding day, at least of somewhat cold neutrality 
method by which original 


towards it. He described the 


secrets of nature as one 


founded on authority, 


research penetrates into the 


utterly “subversive” of all education 
declared that the followers of the old system could have no kind 
of claim to be called scientific, and while speaking with generous 
appreciation of the older studies,—of language, philology, logic, 
and so forth,—declared that even in relation to these, the scientific 
method (by which we suspect Professor Roscoe meant the in- 
for the deductive method in ethics, logic, 
with assumptions 


ductive method, 


and mathematics, for instance, begins 
which it 
be carried out in all 
every attempt ‘to stifle free 
inquiry ” “must be repelled with all our vigour.” We should 


like to know how Professor Roscoe. would deal on that principle 


prove), must 


fullest extent, 


is impossible in any real sense to 


cases and to the 


shackle the mind or 


while 


| with elementary ethical education. Is it not one of the first data 


of a child’s conscience, that there are thoughts which it well 
knows ought not to be experimented with, or made the subject 
of “research,” at all,—which indeed simply ought not to be 
thought? And is such a notion to be “repelled with the 
utmost vigour”? We faney Professor Roscoe's principle would 
carry him further than he intends, and that some principle of 
even of inexplicable authority, must be 


authority, and 


retained, by the most ardent devotees of * original research,” 
if those duties which students owe to society, on which Principal 
Greenwood descanted so eloquently on the previous day, are not to 
| disappear altogether under the discipline of science. 

We regret deeply to notice the death of Lieutenant-General 
Charles Hay, the officer who supported Sir J. Whitworth in 
introducing small-bore rifles, and for nearly fifteen years as Head 
of the Hythe School of Musketry trained the regular soldiers 
and the officers of the Volunteers. Day after day for years he 
stood on that bleak shingle watching everything that went on, 
ruling all concerned by unfailing decision, energy, and pe rsonal 
ability in the use of his weapons. He wanted to make England 
a nation of marksmen, and if he did not quite succeed, he left us 
the day of 


Line 


with 300,000 civilians among our p ypulation who on 
need could stand side by side with any infantry of the 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 924. 
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> }into one morsel, the very essence of malignant wit. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | lash laid so severely on to Rigby would ion rat ph 
° | less to hurt a better man, and his remark on inyeetiys oo 
MR, DISRAELI’S LETTER. |intended to punish a speaker whom he did not die 


HAT hustings eloquence should tend to become violent, and worthy of a serious reply. The flavour of intellectuat 
even a little vulgar, after a great reduction of the| power was in them all, and opponents, while resenting, eoylg 
franchise, was perhaps inevitable. A very able witness who|n0t avoid enjoyment. There are speeches of Mr. Disragli’s 
appeared before the last Commons Committee on cheap| which are as enjoyable as his novels, as full of epigram ang 
literature made a remark which did not deserve to be so, Satire, as full, too, of that good-nature which hitherto has 
soon forgotten. He alleged that as we descend in the scale of preserved him from anything like the active hatred of 
culture, a literary blow, to do either good or evil, must become | Liberals. But his last manifesto, issued just before the 


. harder; that to call men names through telling epigrams is | Bath election, is a mere call to boys at a fair; it has not 


useless, and must be superseded by direct denunciation; that) trace of brain in it, and is written as if he had just 
where a gentleman would call his opponent slightly presuming, | poured the best of himself into a novel, could find ng 
a blacksmith would call him a bumptious beggar, both meaning | more, and so gave his Bath correspondent nothing bat 
the same thing. We suspect this is true of the hustings,| little abuse of the Government he refused to supersede, 
whenever the suffrage is lowered; that the liking for “shotted | “ For nearly five years, he says, “ the present Ministers hare 
speeches” is becoming stronger, and that the desire to| harassed every trade, worried every profession, and assailed or 
speak them has been intensified by one operation of the | menaced every class, institution, or species of property in the 
Ballot. You can’t shy rotten eggs at ballot-boxes, and the| country. Occasionally they have varied this state of civil 
disposition increases to use phrases which are really nothing| warfare by perpetrating some job which has outraged public 
but the equivalent of rotten eggs. At least, we cannot otherwise | Opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes which have been always 
account for the astonishing violence of some recent speeches, | discreditable, and sometimes ruinous. All this they call a 
now authorised and encouraged by the leader of Opposition. | policy, and seem quite proud of it; but the country has, } 
When a man, for instance, like Sir A. Slade, a soldier, a gentle- | think, made up its mind to close this career of plundering ang 
man, and a man with a name to preserve, calls a man like Mr. | blundering.” It is not for us to answer seriously those accu- 
James a “mere slave of Mr. Gladstone”°—who would gladly | 8ations, grave as they are, when levelled by one party against 
have sent him to Putney two or three times last session—and | the other, for they are already answered by the Times, which 
charged the Liberals, who are actually risking everything | sks why Mr. Disraeli did not stop the “the plundering and blun- 
to keep up religious education, with “ wishing to bring up the dering ‘ when he had the opportunity ; and by the Daily News, 
young as atheists and devils,” he is not talking politics, or dis-| Which inquires with sarcastic coolness whether Mr. Disracl 
playing any intellectual appreciation of either foes or friends, | proposes to alter one of the laws or measures which he con- 
but merely flinging rotten eggs at his opponents’ waistcoats.|demns as so immoral. If the Gladstone Government has 
They may hit, but they are not arguments. The assertion plundered, Mr. Disraeli’s duty is to guide the country to resti- 
that the Liberals were responsible for the early closing of | tution ; if it has blundered, his place is to repair that misfortune 
public-houses was a little better, because though the Tories | to the nation. Our part is to complain that he has by such 
did, as Mr. James explained, introduce that measure, it was| Manifesto lowered the whole tone of political warfare, has 
favoured by members of the Government, who thought the | given a mot dordre for rotten eggs instead of epigrams, broken 
Victuallers wished it; but to say that Liberals passed party | carrots instead of political speeches. He is in the position of 
penal laws is, again, merely an egg. What laws did they pass|® conqueror marching slowly to what he believes will bea 
which could fairly be so described? We are not quarrelling| Victory, and he poses himself for supremacy in the attitude of 
with Sir A. Slade for the coarseness of his language. That | the man on the far edge of the crowd who has just launched the 
is, within limits, a matter for his own consideration, for if | last carrot, which has broken in his hand. We all remember 
the labourers ever come to the front as candidates, we shall | the Naval Chief, for Hannay has embalmed him, who had for 
have plenty of rough speaking, and curiously enough, of | his battle-cry only a hearty “daamn;” but that is not the 
rough humour,—a quality which, when Mr. Henley leaves it, | precise pose the world expected of Mr. Disraeli,—gladia- 
will have almost have disappeared from the House of Com-| tor, if you will, in the great combat, though he seldom 
mons, to the great injury of its representative character ;—but | hopes the audience will turn down their thumbs upon 
we do complain of him, and in a far higher degree of his| the vanquished, but at least one who declines to do battle 
leader, of lowering politics by substituting violent and non-| with the mud of the arena,—a prize-fighter, but a trained one. 
sensical abuse for political thought. Any Mrs. Prig can call | His very existence, his raison d’étre, depend on his being the 
any Mrs. Gamp an atheist and a devil, but not even | head of a party so far below him in intellectual grasp that 
Sweedlepipes would consider that an argument. Any | they must follow, while rejecting him; and yet, after a long 
cabman can abuse ‘those base, bloody, and _ brutal silence—most unusually long, even for him—he comes out 
Whigs” as O'Connell used to do, but no cabman could| with a manifesto which any of his rank and file, his “ fine 
have uttered some of the terrible epigrams which were for| brute votes,” could have written with more evidence of 
years the war-cries of his party. Sir A. Slade will find’it| capacity. “Bible and Beer” is not a touching, though it 
now to his advantage, even when seeking a Southern borough, | may be an effective war-cry ; but it is at least better, because 
or denouncing a policy whose first principles he has never heard, | Shorter, than his badly-rhymed piece of nonsense which 
to stand away a little further from his lowest electors. The | the crowd of roughs—for whom, we presume, it is meant— 
winners in politics, after all, are the men who think, not the | cannot even shout. It is no mere passing mistake, either, 
men who, hating mob government, suit their oratory, their that. he has made, for Mr. Disraeli has studied | cry- 
statements, and their jokes to that mob’s notion of aggressive | making as a fine art, has taught us all in “ Coningsby ” how 
eloquence. A rascally joke by some unknown Liberal at | invaluable is antithesis in that most useful manufacture, and 
Dover is believed to have kept scores of Liberals from the | has expressed in words readers have not forgot the necessity of 


poll, and these fierce misstatements, though, of course, not so| Pithiness in a cry. He even perhaps exaggerates the import- 
offensive, exercise very nearly the same result. | ance of such auxiliaries, for he has, in this instance, tried to 
Sir A. Slade, however, is pardonable compared with Mr. | take the work out of the hands of Tadpole and Taper, and has 
Disraeli. A squire on the stump is not expected to know much, | descended into the arena—his special arena—himeelf, and has 
or to be very guarded in his language, and he may honestly | utterly failed. He has “‘meddled and muddled” like an Old 
have known nothing at all about education; but the leader of | Whig, and has been besides, what they never were, a visibly 
Opposition, the inevitable next Premier, is a different person, | Vulgar artist. “ Plundering and blundering.” That is not a 
and Mr. Disraeli, of all leaders of Opposition and all Premiers, | Cry, but only a carrot. 
should avoid flinging, not eggs, for they may hit, but carrots, | 
the only vegetable—as was once explained, we think, 
in a novel of his own—worthless in an election row. He} M. THIERS AND THE DUC DE BROGLIE. 
has risen through his intellect, not his brawn. True, | M THIERS has struck a hard blow at the pitiful Ad- 
he attacked Sir R. Peel with personalities rarely|i¥M, ministration which, through the former blunders of 
equalled in debate; true, also, that he once lashed one of | the Republicans themselves, has now, it may be, got it in its 
his party, John Wilson Croker, nearly unto death; and | power to restore, by a coup de main, a profoundly unpopular 
true, also, that he considers debate, as he told the House dynasty, and cheat the French people of their right to declare 
of Commons, only enlivened by invective. But then the| for themselves what form of Government they deliberately 
epigrams which made Peel wince were speeches condensed | desire. The feasibility of that intrigue depends on a hand- 
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in the existing Assembly, who usually worship 
rising star, and who will bow down before the Count de 
Chambord’s, if once they believe that the laws, whether of 
celestial or terrestrial motion, are bringing it towards the politi- 
esl zenith. The only motive which could withhold them from 
that act of prudent adoration, would be the cold calculation ofa 
litical actuary that such a course, instead of being a wise insur- 
ance against accidents, might turn out to be a gratuitous risk of 
new liabilities. M. Thiers’ letter to the Mayor of Nancy is just 
the manifesto which will suggest to them serious fears on this 
head. It will recall vividly to them that M. Thiers, elected in 
1871 by no less than twenty-six separate departments of France, 
ig now, even more than then, regarded by the French people 
as the statesman who commands their fullest confidence. At 
Belfort, as M. Thiers modestly and yet skilfully reminds his 
correspondent, the demonstrations of enthusiasm with which 
he was received were wholly involuntary on his part, having 
been absolutely unforeseen by him. At Verdun,—the last 
evacuated spot of French territory,—the liberated people, 
utterly ignoring the existing Government, only the other day 
implored blessings on the name of M. Thiers as the saviour of 
France. At Nancy he was entreated to receive the homage 
which, in the opinion of the border-provinces, the nearest neigh- 
pours of the conquering German, is exclusively hisdue. While 
these remarkable indications of the unchanged convictions of 
France are forced upon the political trimmers less by the words 


fal of trimmers 


than by the circumstances of M. Thiers’ manifesto, the letter | 


itself describes, in the simplest, soberest, and most forcible Jan- 
guage, the character of the intrigue which he still hopes to 
defeat. A Government which was formed to save France 
from premature Constitutional crystallisation, which declared 
that it represented the principle of the Pact of Bordeaux, 
and that the Administration ought to be severely neutral 
on the question of the ultimate issue between a Monarchy 
and a Republic, is now engaged in an intrigue for the 
restoration of the Monarchy, not only without consulting 
France, not only without any authority from the Assembly, 
but.in the face of the clearest evidence of a hostile popular 
opinion, While M. Thiers could not go to Nancy to receive the 
thanks of that city for the work he had accomplished, without 
being charged with being an agitator and a disturber of social 
order—nay, if we may trust one of the journals of the ruling 
party, while he would not have been suffered to open his mouth 
there at all,—messengers pass to and fro between Versailles and 
Frohsdorf, whose avowed mission it is to prepare the way for 
the proclamation of Henri V. by the Assembly directly it re- 
assembles in November. When M. Gambetta says a sober 
and moderate word for the existing Constitution, the deputy 
mayor who permits him to speak is suspended, and the 
sale of the papers which print his speech is prohibited in the 
streets of Paris. But every word that drops from the mouth 


of the Pretender and his friends is circulated in the official | 


journals; the most violent speeches made by pilgrims who 
are friends of reaction, who drink the health of “the King,” 
“the Queen,” “the eldest son of the Church,” and who talk 


of the great act of reparation to the past which the present | 


age is about to make, are published without rebuke; in a 
word, while treason to the existing réyime is not only per- 


mitted, but encouraged by the Government, the most honoured | 


of the representatives of that regime—which is still the only 


legal political régime of France—are warned that if they open | 


their mouths to apologise for what is, they will be treated 
as enemies of society, and the publication of their views will 
be rendered penal. Now, M. Thiers’ letter, expressed as it 
is with the most statesmanlike reticence, will carry all 
this home with the utmost clearness to the mind of every 
Frenchman who reads it. He asks his correspondent—d propos 
of the danger of attempting any public demonstration—to 
admire the good faith of parties :—‘They accused us some 
months ago of violating the Pact of Bordeaux, because we pro- 
posed some indispensable measures which in no way pledged 
the future of the country, and which, without pretending to 
Impose them, we limited ourselves to submitting to the exist- 
ing legislative power. And yet to-day, without any commission 
to do so, without powers, without the presence of the Assembly, 
a few persons are negotiating concerning the entire future of 
France, a future which they will then want us to sanction 
almost without discussion, and above all, without recourse to 
the people, who are the parties chiefly interested, and the only 
legitimate sovereign.” And then M. Thiers goes on to say that 
the Republican party, besides having to defend the Republic, 
—“which to my mind remains the only form of government 
capable of rallying, in the name of the common interest, 


| parties so profoundly divided,—which alone can speak to the 
Democracy with a sufficient authority, and which, this time 
far from disturbing France, made its appearance only for 
the purpose of re-establishing order,”—will also have im- 
posed upon it the duty of defending “all the rights 
of France, her civil, political, and religious liberties, her 
social state, and her principles,—which, proclaimed in 1789, 
have become those of the entire world; and finally, her flag, 
‘under which the universe knows her, and under which her 
soldiers, conquerors or conquered, have covered themselves with 
| glory, and which, nevertheless, dear as it is to our hearts, would 
| not suffice for us, if all the things of which it is the emblem 
were snatched from us. Of things thus sacred it is not the mere 
image that we need, but the reality itself; and the tricolour, 
if it were only left to us as the mask of a counter-revolution, 
| would be the most odious, the most revolting of lies.” These 
are words which, in the mouth of the statesman whom all the 
East of France recognises as one to whom they owe the 
| evacuation of the territory,—and interpreted as they will be, 
by the known facts of the day, the oflicial intrigues which the 
Assembly has never countenanced, the peremptory suppres- 
sion of every voice which pleads for the status quo, and the 
| complete freedom left to the most violent of the reactionary 
party,—ought to have a very powerful effect on the trimmers, 
with whom it rests whether the Assembly is to vote a 
| Monarchy ornot. These are not the men to place themselves, 
if they can help it, in collision with a public sentiment so 
| strong as to brand them traitors to France. They know per- 
| fectly well that kings are apt to neglect supporters who have 
| lost their power; and if, therefore, they are likely to lose 
power by helping a king, they will be very slow to help him. 
|They know, too,—for trimmers dread violent times, and 
| prefer conditions under which they can turn safely the balance 
| of parties,—that another unsuccessful monarchy would be 
| @ very unwise experiment even for themselves; and that M. 
Thiers hits the very centre of the social question, when he 
says that the Republican is the only form of government 
which can “ speak to the democracy with sufficient authority,” 
—z.e., without exciting the suspicion of pure selfishness, and the 
| consequent passion of hate and scorn which a personal govern- 
| ment always rouses when it is austere in punishing anarchy. 
The Commune was put down by a Republic with a terrible 
| severity,—we ourselves think with a needless cruelty,—which 
| would have been, if not fatal to a monarchy, certainly a per- 
manent source of danger and weakness to it, as the coup d’état 
always was to Louis Napoleon. But the Republic was free 
from all suspicion of merely personal motives in that bloody 
business; and so far from weakening it, the sanguinary defeat 
of the Commune gave it quite a new strength. This is the 
kind of consideration which the trimmers in the Assembly 
will not easily forget, and M. Thiers’ remark that “a 
Republic alone can speak to a democracy with sufficient 
| authority,” may strike them with a force sufficient to change 
| their vote. 

And M. Thiers’ letter will have all the more effect for the 
attempt made by the Duc de Broglie to answer it in his speech 
at Neuville-le-Bon on Sunday last. In that speech the French 
Prime Minister asserted that no direct government by the clergy 
was to be feared in the future,—that “ nothing resembling legal 
| power in the hands of the clergy can ever reappear. It is as 
ridiculous to fear it as it would be to hope for its return. 
|The worthy and excellent priests sitting among us will not 
contradict me, when I affirm that they cannot retain any other 
'supremacy over us than that which they possess through 

their virtues, and through the sublimity of a faith which 
raises their minds above the cares of this world,”—a posi- 
tion, by the way, which the Uuxivers, which speaks, we 
suppose, in the name of the priests, does not scruple 
seriously to dispute, intimating that the Clericals will be by no 
means contented with a purely indirect influence in politics. 
But even granting tbat the Duc de Broglie is right, and the 
Univers,—which ought to understand its own clients best,— 
wrong, what does it matter that the priesthood is to have no 
legal power, if it is to have the moral power to warp the 
whole civil government in the direction it thinks best? “It 
is quite enough for them,” says the Monarchical Premier, 
“that they retain over our hearts an empire to which they 
cannot and will not henceforth make any pretension through 
the medium of our laws.”’ Possibly it may be quite enough for 
them. But is it not much more than enough for other people, 
when the Press is permitted to publish all the diatribes against 
the Radical party and none of the diatribesagainst the sacerdotal 
party? Possibly the “empire over our hearts” may be just what 
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Frenchmen do not relish,—when one of the hearts that acknow- 
ledges that empire is the heart of the Minister of the In- 
terior, and another is the heart of the Minister of Education. 
When, therefore, the Duc de Broglie goes on to say that, 
«« Whatever may be the Government that the National Assembly 
may give to France by virtue of the constituent power which it 
holds from you” [the constituent power being, remember, 
utterly denied by all the Radicals], “ no sacrifice will be asked, 
so far as concerns the social groundwork to which we are all 


. . Ee. 
desire three months to search for a policy in “the - 


chives of Downing Street” before he could 

to act. If Mr. Disraeli had absolutely and Patt a i 
mined that, blunder or plunder as Mr. Gladstone mi ¥ 4 
would not save the country from Mr. Gladstone’s An, te 
Mr. Gladstone should, we maintain, have himself dissol ed 
Parliament at the earliest moment possible, instead of }j 4 
for four months on an ascetic diet of perpetual mortificati, 
often in the shape of actual defeats, often in the shape of gon. 


equally attached,” he only means that no legal sacrifice will | temptuous and patronising forbearance. It is this, we belie 
be asked, so long as everything can be got without it, by virtue | which has led to the long series of reverses in the pg 
of that “empire” which the priesthood holds over the hearts | stituencies. The country itself grows contemptuous qt 
of Ministers. And when he adds that, ‘‘ Whatever may be | Government which, in spite of its nominal majority, does a 
urged by the cunning of powerless factions,” the Assembly will really govern in the House of Commons, but submits to severe 
give France “a stable and strong Government, always ready to | and repeated snubs both from that House and the House of 
repress revolts or anarchy, but elevated above political parties | Lords. The misfortunes which dotted so thickly the conclu. 
ira & 4 a Government which guarantees the future of our/sion of the Session, from the whittling away of the Local 
hopes,” Frenchmen will be sure to object that the last | Taxation Bills to the unpleasant scene of Wednesday, July 30 
thing they desire is one which guarantees the future of | when it hardly seemed as if there were a government-on tha 
the hopes of the Duc de Broglie. Will even the trimmers Treasury Bench at all, but rather an anarchy, were all refer. 
themselves wish to see the future of such hopes guaranteed ? able to the loss of moral authority which a “ resuming” 
The Duc de Broglie and his Government have strained | Government must, as Mr. Gladstone admitted, expect. And how 
every nerve to secure the return of Monarchists at the | can an Administration which suffers such spectacles as thes 
elections, yet know themselves to be so unsuccessful that they | ever expect to be triumphant at the poll? Had it not been 
delay every election to the last legal moment, and are now | for Mr. Disraeli’s act of unexpected and spontaneous, though 
going to hurry on a momentous constitutional revolution which | perhaps, unintentional assistance, there would indeed have 
they are well aware that France, if consulted, would energeti- | been little chance of any serious turn in the tide of public 
cally repudiate. Will even the trimmers of the Assembly, | feeling so long as the Ministry declined to challenge fairly 
when they come to consider the consequences carefully with|the country’s attitude towards it, and demand whether 
themselves, desire to guarantee the future of such hopes as these, | or not its confidence had been withdrawn. Englishmen do 
—hopes which are avowedly opposed to the hopes of France,— | not like the appearance of political tameness of spirit. Mr, 
else nothing would be easier than to secure a really stable | Gladstone’s Government has ceased to meet with anything like 
Monarchy by consulting France,—hopes which contemplate | real trust and hearty support in the House of Commons. It 
stealing a march on the determination of the popular will, and | has lived too long on political alms. And the result of its 
keeping down by force the free expression of the popular mind? | so living has been that constituency after constituency hag 
|shown the utmost apathy in supporting it. We said last 
? Same J | week that we believed the long course of defeats would hardly 
THE POLICY OF DISSOLUTION. | cease till the Government stood at bay, but of course we could 
T is asserted that, at the Cabinet of Saturday, the Ministry | not then have anticipated Mr. Disraeli’s unexpected and power- 
came to the resolution not to dissolve at any rate before | ful aid. And now that we have received it, and that the result 
the spring; and whether that decision was or was not has been promptly seen at Bath, we wish more than ever that the 
then taken, we may be pretty sure, after Mr. Knatchbull-| Administration had decided to appeal at once to the country, 
Hugessen’s speech of Thursday, that it /as been taken, | The moment is more favourable than we are likely to have soon 
and that the idea of an autumnal dissolution has been | again. Last week we feared that even an immediate appeal would 
finally abandoned. We must say we regret this; andj result in reverses over two-thirds of England,—England, 
regret it the more, since Mr. Disraeli’s generosity and the} of course, as distinct from Scotland and Ireland, England, 
consequent success at Bath have turned the tide which was| where the county elections returned, even in 1868, 
running so steadily against the Liberals; and as our own view| 118 Conservatives to only 53 Liberals;—but we felt 
on this subject has been in many quarters misunderstood and| sure that longer delay would be not unlikely to result 








misrepresented,—for instance, by a correspondent whose letter | 
we publish in another column,—we will take advantage of 
the opportunity now afforded us to explain why we wished and 
wish for an earlier dissolution than seems just now possible. 
It is hardly necessary, we suppose, for us to repudiate any 
feeling of satisfaction at the signs of Conservative re- 
action. We have explained week after week that they 
seem to us proofs of the extreme incapacity of ordinary 
British Liberals to understand any political achievements, 
however great, which do not produce a brilliant harvest of 
immediate, visible success ; and of a tenacious self-will in some 
quarters in relation to particular parts of particular measures 
which promises very badly for the union of the party. That 
Mr. Gladstone has made one or two serious mistakes we have 
always frankly admitted, but that in spite of these mistakes 
his Administration has been and remains by far the most bene- 
ficent, the most earnest, and the most trustworthy of our 
own time, we have never for a moment questioned. 


in even worse reverses, and seriously diminish the large 
majority we may expect in Scotland and Ireland. But 
had it been determined to take an autumnal dissolution, 
we should no longer anticipate results so unfavourable. Mr, 
Disraeli’s unstatesmanlike folly would be a millstone round the 
neck of his party, and with Bath and possibly even Taunton 
declaring in our favour, an appeal to the country such 
as Mr. Gladstone could make would be not unlikely to 
result in a good working majority, even if one greatly 
diminished as compared with the almost unparalleled majority 
of 1868. 

But why not give the Government time to mature its 
new programme and present it to Parliament, before taking 
a dissolution? Why not test the advantages gained by the 
reconstruction of the Ministry, and Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
the office in which he wields so great a power? Because we 
feel no doubt that the chance of the new programme, what- 
ever it be, would be gravely injured by being submitted at all 








But for that very reason, ever since the great defeat of last | to a Parliament in which the Government has lost command of 
March, we have deprecated as a grievous mistake that acqui- | the reins,—because, instead of having a fair field, we believe 
escence in the system of government on sufferance which was| that any measures, however good, which had once been dis- 
sure to be the result, and has been the result, of the great dis- | cussed in the present Parliament, would thenceforward have the 
organisation caused by the Tory victory. Mr. Gladstone ought, | air of discredited and defeated measures, measures trailed in 
we believe, to have firmly declined on constitutional grounds | the dust of a supercilious Liberal discouragement. And as far 
to let his Ministry play that unfortunate part of a “resuming | as regards the reconstruction of the Ministry, we doubt if the 
Government,” the prospects of which he himself so frankly | full benefit of that reconstruction be not obtained already, 
avowed to be of evilomen. He should have thrown on Mr. Dis-| or rather, if it be not easily within Mr. Gladstone's 
raeli the responsibility which Mr. Disraeli had plainly incurred, | reach, directly he chooses to explain the views with which 
of either at once dissolving Parliament or governing till he| he has come back to his old office. As regards finance, it is 
could conveniently dissolve it,—a responsibility which, if he| Mr. Gladstone, and not the Administration, who commands 
really thought the policy of his opponents to have been one| popular confidence. Mr. Bright, too, can give us in his 
of “blundering and plundering,” as he now states, no| speeches to the electors of Birmingham, as much of minis- 
honourable statesman would have refused, even in spite | terial purposes tending to reunite the Liberals as there 
of that vacuous condition of mind which made him/| may be to give. Waiting for Parliament will certainly not 
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ment that reunion, even if it does not revive the old 

Tt is not in a Parliament that has in a manner 
allegiance to the Government, that any new 
cordiality is likely to grow up between the former malcontents 

4 the responsible leaders. There is a tradition and an 
a osphere of discontent among the Parliamentary Liberals 
orabe existing House of Commons, which would be fatal to 
- hope of more cordial ties. Till the country has spoken, the 
springs of loyalty will not be renewed. : : 

But the appeal may end in defeat? No doubt it may, but 
it will end in deeper and worse defeat the longer it is post- 
and if the country be really turned Tory, surely it is 
gs desirable for the Liberals as for the Tories that the 
Government should turn Tory too. If, as Mr. Knatchbull- | 
Hugessen very justly remarks, all Governments in power suffer 
by the necessary unpopularity of some of their measures, 
why delay the beginning of that process of Tory decom posi- 
tion which is sure to go on s0 much more rapidly 
with Mr. Disraeli to hasten it, than ever did the process 
of Liberal decomposition? Whatever evil there may be in 
a Tory Government, it is nothing like the evil there is in a 
Liberal Government which is barely tolerated by the ruling 
House, and subjected to constant mortifications. Either let 
us bave, as soon as may be, a Liberal Government with a united, 
though it may be diminished, majority at its back, a Govern- 
ment that can rely on its supporters, or let us have a Tory 
Administration in its place. The sooner we have it, the sooner 
it will be over. And thanks to Mr. Disraeli’s sagacity, the 
danger of having it at all is materially diminished, since the 
letter to “‘ My dear Grey ” was composed and published. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND THE LABOURERS. 
HE Oburch of England appears to have wakened up to the | 
seriousness of its relation to the Agricultural movement. | 

At the Church Congress held this week at Bath, the subject 


was fixed as the first for discussion ; and the speech of the | ‘ 


Bishop of Oxford, though marked by the usual anger of the 
Episcopate when their duties are pointed out to them by lay- 
men, and, as we think, by an utter mistake as to the influence 
of physical circumstances on morality, was not, on the whole, 
unjust or oppressive. Its worst point was the allegation that 
the Church had nothing to do with wages, its duty being 
to teach the people higher things than getting on in life, | 
—a statement which, though supported by Christ’s refusal 
on one occasion to decide on the right to some dis- 
puted property, as He could have done,—the Bishop assum- 
ing that He must have known the secret soul of each 
claimant,—is true to the ear alone. The Church, no doubt, 
has nothing to do with the haggling of the market, such as 
goes on in large towns, though even then it might explain the 
moral wrong of adulteration and short weights; but it has 
everything to do with a rate of wage which imperils the 
decency, order, and civilisation of its country flocks. It is 
nonsense to say that overcrowding, with all its attendant evils, 
is the product of bad housing alone. If the people were ever 
%0 decently housed, they must, if their wages are 10s. a week 
—that is, too little for food and clothing—take in lodgers 
till their houses are choking again. The rate of wage 
is a moral question in the country districts of England, 
with which it is the moral duty of the Church to interfere, 
and with which, we are happy to believe, it is at last in places 
interfering. It is nonsense, too, of the Bishop to recommend 
charity, kindly treatment, and friendly consideration as suffi- 
cient help in aid of wages when sufficient wages are not paid. 
Charity in money is a demoralising agency, and as for friend- 
ship and kindliness, how can they spring up when one party 
to the relation takes all the gain,—little enough, we acknow- 
ledge——and the other takes barely enough to keep himself 
and his family alive? There is no friendship possible except 
between those who are, in some respects at least, the equals of each 
other. But nevertheless, Dr. Mackarness did frankly acknowledge 
that a Labourers’ Union is as lawful and as just as a Farmers’ 
Union, he did admit that poverty and hard living had been 
the portion of the farm labourer in a degree exceeding that of 


any other handicraftsman, he did declare that the Church is 


specially bound by its law of brotherhood to help on men 
urdens into a degradation unworthy of Christian 
We must not expect too much at once from men who 
e never felt what hunger means, and the Bishop of Oxford, 
tifying Unions as regrettable, but not immoral forces, 
is needful, while he has spoken out 
f that courtesy which 





as conceded all that 
stly ar kly as to the oblication 


agitators, but where was their reproach % 


| ising associations in defence 


as he says, draws the sting from social inferiority. He is 
radically wrong as to the wage, and the relation of the 
Church thereto, but he is right in conceding that the method 
which alone succeeds in raising it is justified when other 
means fail. He has not secured that sympathy from the 
people which we have desired for the Church, but he has at 
least cleared her from the charge of aiding the oppressor. He 
will not aid the weaker in the fight, but he will pour oil and 
wine into his wounds, and does not greatly object to his 
defending himself when next attacked. 

It is needless to say the speech which followed from the 
Rev. Llewelyn Davies was of a different character, or that 
though as long as that of the Bishop, and more important, 
Mr. Davies representing a whole party in the Church, and 
the Bishop only a diocese, it has been cut down in the 
Times to a few bare lines. Mr. Davies, though speaking with 
extreme moderation, and even over-kindness, of some of his 
opponents, boldly alleged that Unions were justifiable; that 
it is absurd to argue that the labourer is bound to accept 
wages he does not wish for; that “a strike under certain 
circumstances may be perfectly legitimate ;”’ and that strikes 
which are the inevitable alternatives of unconditional sub- 
mission to employers have of late years been wonderfully 
peaceable. ‘I think I shall meet with a candid assent, when 
I say that the prevailing sentiment among those who dislike 
organised labour societies is that of unwillingness that the 
common people should acquire power in the community, but 
is it for us, who learn and teach from the New Testament, to give 
sympathy and aid to the better-off, in keeping the worse-off 
out of power?” Everybody was very bitter against paid 
If the cause was 
shameful, so was the agitator; but if it was good, was it 


for the clergy to say that the labourer was unworthy of his 


hire ?— 

“To take a more closely analogous case: T see on the programme of 
this Congress the name of a perfectly respectable clergyman, who, I 
renture to predict, will be received here with more than tolerance, but 
an adversary goaded by his successful eloquence were to call 


who, if 
The Secre- 


him a paid agitator, would hardly deny the impeachment. 
tary of the Church Defence Institution receives, I presume, a salary— 
for stirring up enthusiasm and organ- 
of the possessions and privileges of the 
Church. The labourer is worthy of his hire, whether he steers the 
plough along its furrow, or gets up meetings and makes speeches. But 
how do you think it must strike the labourers when they find that 
Bishops and clergy consider the man who is paid to agitate in defence 
of their wealth and privileges worthy of honour, but hold up to scorn 
those who try to get the poor man’s wage raised from 10s. or 12s. to 15s, 
a week, because—there being nothing else to say against them—they 
are paid agitators? The responsible agents of the Unions are not base 
hirelings, but men who may give us a new pride in the country from 
whose lowest ranks they have risen; and it will be well for us, when 
we wish to think most hopefully of the future, to turn from the spec- 
tacle of dukes justifying clerical magistrates in a harsh administration 
of an anti-popular law, to the Hallidays, the Normansells, the Mac- 
donalds, the Arches, who have impelled and guided the great labour 
movements of these recent years.” 

As to the doctrine of good-will, it is between men inde- 
pendent of each other that good-will is most likely to be 
generated ; and for himself, he saw with sorrow that the jog- 
trot of the Church was too often to the tune of *‘ Proputty, pro- 
putty, proputty.” He was, of course, as a Broad-Churchman, 
listened to with some impatience, but still he was heard ; and 
Canon Girdlestone, who made even a more vigorous speech, 
warning the clergy that time had been given them to stand be- 
tween the landlords and communistic views, and solemnly de- 
claring that at the last Great Day the man he should most fear 
to meet was the day labourer, who, if the clergyman had done his 
duty, more especially in the pulpit, “* might have been spared a 
life of misery and a pauper’s grave,” was heartily and unani- 
mously applauded. That impression of the use of the pulpit 
in the matter is spreading fast among the clergy, as is visible 
from our correspondence, a mere specimen of that we receive, 
and it may be thoroughly sound. It is true, we believe, that the 
farmers will listen to a man preaching as Paul before Agrippa 
with a sense that he has “up there” a right to speak out, and 
go away with thoughts which have their slow influence through- 
out the week. And indeed, it is also true that the smaller 
farmers themselves are less openly hostile to the movement 
than they were. At the four meetings held in Somersetshire 
last week and attended by sixteen thousand persons, the little 
farmers were observed to applaud as loudly as the labourers, 


a well-earned one, I am sure— 


often, no doubt, in ridicule, often in mere enjoyment of the 
racy phrases showered among them, but often from hearty 
sympathy with a suffering which, as the labourers well 
know, the little farmers cannot cure. They ar s badly off as 
the labourers themselves, and why they do not say so, and 
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force the question on the county members by their votes, is | year, and the Debt ought, by a compromise with the erediios 
one of those mysteries known only to those who know why | not to absorb more than ten of this. That sum, if re 
the hardest fighting race in the world is also the most patient, | paid, would give six per cent. on 40 per cent. of the Debt, y 
why thé only race which covers the world is also the one in | nearly Castelar’s offer, and leave a margin of three millions f 
which the ties of home seem strongest. They are breaking, | drawings at par, which would amply compensate all bond. 
however, and when emigration is at last understood, and the holders. Experience has shown that lottery loans do not 
bad counties are emptied village by village, slowly and per- injure the publics as lotteries do, while they greatly tenses 
sistently, into the valley of the Saskatchewan, landowners and the securities of the Governments which employ them, Spun 
farmers will recognise that a new era for the cultivator has set | was governed under Isabella for less than this, as shown in 
in, and that whoever suffers in the change, he has suffered | the Foreign Office Report of her finances, and her only new 
long enough. | expense would be an increase in Army allowances from 
— | £4,000,000 to £8,000,000. Indeed, the suggestion of the 
POSSIBILITIES IN SPAIN. Intransigentes that all national property should be given 


ta is too soon yet to form any clear idea of the State of | to the holders of the national debt in liquidation, though 
Spain, for Emilio Castelar has been but a short time in | excessively unjust in its naked form, is thus far 

power, has not yet found a revenue, and has everything, from that national property sufficient to meet the drawi 

the Central power to the village authorities, to reorganise. might be slowly sold, the nation possessing, besides th 
But it is certain that recent accounts describe a more hopeful | relics of the Church : land, enormous uncultivated traots 
state of affairs than any which has existed in Spain since the | These two difficulties directly met—and they are in fact only 
departure of King Amadeo. In the first place, there is a| One, the submission of the Army to its orders—there remain 
government seated in the Capital unfettered by Deputies, and | the two Irreconcilables, the Socialists and the Church, Th 
safe enough to form its resolves coolly and carry them out at | Socialists, we suspect, have had nearly enough of it; they 
leisure. This Government, though Republican in tone and | have been beaten everywhere ; and being, as they are in Spain, 
form—allowing, for instance, any freedom of writing, meeting, | not so much the party of revolt for ideas as the party of revolt 
or speech not directly hostile to success in war—has succeeded | against misery, can be best kept in order by employment, and 
in releasing the Administration from its fetters in the shape of | the establishment of the English or American labour system 
laws passed only to try impracticable theories. It has restored | With which Castelar is familiar. For the present, of course, 
a standing army in name and in reality. The moment while they talk revolt, there is nothing for it but the sword; 
Castelar published his decision to re-establish the articles of | but considering the smallness of their numbers, the re 
war and death for mutiny, and replaced the officers of the | grievances they have to contend against, the nearly total 
Artillery in their posts, the Generals and officers began to | #bsence of any Poor-law in Spain, and the fact that only one. 
flock back, and the Dictator, careless, like Gambetta under | third of the country is fully cultivated, we cannot believe it 
similar circumstances, of their political opinions, gave them | beyond the reach of a true r uler so to use the Church budget 


employment at once, collected all the old soldiers, and called out | 48 to terminate actual hunger in Spain. . 
the Reserves of either two or three years. In nearly three-| But then, the Church? Well, the Church is the mos 


fourths of Spain they obeyed the call, and the number | formidable difficulty with which Castelar wa’ brace. 
e do not 


now with the colours may be estimated from the fact that | but we are not certain it is insuperable. 
every great city in Spain, except Barcelona and Cartagena, is | believe, never have believed in the supernatural sagacity 
garrisoned by them; that Madrid is known to be safe, that | attributed to the Papacy; but still less do we believe 


little “‘ Cantonal” outbreaks appear to have nearly ceased, and that the organisation so called really wants to leave its pro- 
vinces without spiritual guidance, or to be in incessant conflict 


that General Moriones is hunting the Carlists to a place where | : : co 
the alternatives will be flight or a pitched battle. [We| with all Powers whatever, or that a nation undividedly 
write this, of course, believing the defeat of Moriones to be | Catholic—that is, entirely indisposed to accept any other 
merely a canard.] Winter is coming on, the Carlist resources | creed—could not come to terms with | Rome. There is 
in money are fast failing, and unless the accession of the | plenty of unbelief in Spain, but there is no P rotestantism 
Comte de Chambord renews the hope of aid from France | and no wish for it. If the terms of truce the Spectator has 
—aid counterbalanced by the weight Italy could throw | defended in Ireland were offered in Spain, they would, we believe, 
into the opposite scale, and liable to be quite destructive | be accepted, at least we can see no reason why they should 
of Carlist hopes, as making Don Carlos a foreigner—that | 20t. The priests would be maintained by the free offerings 
cause ought to be prostrate in Spain before next Christmas. | of the people, the bishops by a per-centage from the priests, 
It is evident that the discipline of its adherents is failing and education left to the clergy, subject always to inspection 
|in secular things by the Inspectors of the State. If the 


under misfortune, that constant flight is wearying its officers, | cu 1 ) Ste 
and that a great victory would at once shatter its organisation, Voltairians raise an outcry, let them keep their children away, 


which though undoubtedly religious at base, still requires to If the Clericals raise an outcry, give them no more grants 
be sustained by successes. The Carlists are not Cromwellians, Merely to create primary education, as we do in Bengal—to 
and even Cromwellians had to be shot occasionally, to be | give the ability to read, write, and count—would be an enor 
drilled constantly, to be paid regularly, and to learn from |™mous gain for Spain; and as to the Church drilling the 
experience that their leader was one of the greatest Generals | people, why they have had fifty years to do it in unchecked, 


in the world. 
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Without aid from Paris the Carlists must die | 2nd have utterly failed in making anything but Intransigentes. 
away, and Castelar be left to deal with his four difficulties, | It may be said that Rome, steeped to the lips in pledges to 


the Army, the Church, the finances, and the spirit of the | Carlists, Isabellinos, and we know not whom, is sure to remain 
Intransigente party. | the friend of the Absolutists, but that opinion has no foundation 


This seems a formidable list, but it is, we will not say pro- | whatever. Rome does not care for Legitimacy one snap, but 
bable, but conceivable, that it is less formidable than it looks. | allies herself with the strong, when they will grant her terms, 
The Army has displayed a somewhat different temper to | with the happiest impartiality. She supported Napoleo 
what was expected. It is certainly not Carlist, by the | IL very calmly, and would support Castelar or any 
confession of the Carlists themselves, for it is killing them | other President, if only secure of freedom, maintenance, 
as fast as it can. It is burning with hatred of the Intran-| 4nd a control over education, which, bad as it may 
sigentes, who hate it back again. It has surrendered its | be, is in Spain infinitely better than the alternative 
notion of its right to disband, and it may, if fairly paid, of no education at all. Continental statesmen are t00 





strictly disciplined, and fairly treated as to length of service, Rome has had for centuries all the 
feel as much pride in a Republic as in Isabella, whom, at the 
first summons of its chiefs, it pushed off the throne. It never 
disobeyed Prim while he was seeking for a Sovereign, and we 
see no reason why it should disobey its Generals while Castelar 
is exercising the central power. Castelar, no doubt, is not 
a@ General, but armies all over the world obey men who 
are merely civilians with the most loyal obedience. 
This one is obeying now, and we do not see the proof 
that it will not continue to obey, and if it does, a sufficient 
revenue can undoubtedly be collected in Spain as well as Italy. 
The old taxes, supplemented by others, such as a modest but 
far-reaching land-tax, would produce about 25 willions a 


| timid on this point. 
| power in Rome her most arrogant professors could desire, and 
| who hates Rome, in our English sense, like the Roman born! 
| Catholics, of course, deny this; but if it be not true, why trust 
always to the foreign garrison, to the hired sword, and not to 
| the instinctive loyalty? Castelar may be incapable by con 
| scientious conviction of taking this course, or may see that he 
| can quietly pass over the head of the Church, or may desire 
| War with Rome to conciliate the Ultras ; but it is in these two 
| points, a strong army anf an endurable compromise Wi 
| Rome, that the tranquil establishment of the Republic really 


lies. 
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PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LANCING over a queer and carelessly made up little book of 
Proverbs, just issued by Messrs. Routledge, it occurred to 
yg that there is one string on which almost all autochthonous 
—proverbs, that is, not invented by genius, but springing 
yo. one knows whence, natural proverbs, proverbs repeated 
among nations, the authorship of which is unknown, yet which do 
daty for wisdom,—may be strung. They are almost all short ex- 
ions of the accumulated experience of ages, of that censorship 
which man exercises through opinion over his neighbour, and 
therefore slightly cynical and contemptuous of the average in- 
tellect. They are, in fact, intended as helps to it, and except in 
thecase of certain utterances which have been driven into the 
jgnguage, a8 it were, by exceptional genius, there is no other 
meaning in a proverb. “ Fools build houses for wise men to 
live in,” is an expression of the concentrated experience of 
of men, who have perceived the tendency of men to over- 


proverbs 


house themselves, and have ridiculed it in that rough line. The | 


tendency is particularly marked in Scotch and American proverbs, 


where the national habit of criticism has fair-play ; but it runs| 


through the proverbs of all nations, as in the Italian’s rebuke of 
parry, “Chi va piano va sano,” and the exquisite though melan- 
choly proverb of the Talmudists about unlucky men:—‘‘ If the 
stone fall on the pitcher, or the pitcher fall on the stone, no good 
happens to the pitcher,” The curious recoil of the American 


mind against drinking, to which, nevertheless, America is much 


inclined, is summed up tersely and strongly in the proverb we 
recommend to the Alliance :—‘* Rum is good in its place, and hell is 
the place for it,” a true censorial proverb, such as we should expect 
from a big Kentucky man after adebauch. The note becomes 
one of warning in ‘‘ Sal laughs at all you say because she has fine 
teeth,” also American ; but the stern cynicism comes back in full 
strength in ‘‘ Secrets make a dungeon of the heart and a jailer of 
their owner ;” and becomes savage in the following, ‘‘ The proof 
of gold is fire; the proof of a woman gold; the proof of mana 
woman,” which is American, yet although stated in another 
form in one of Defoe’s well-forgotten novels, sounds as if it 
had come from some far antiquity. ‘There 


who, however, generally delights in proverbs which, like Scotch 
proverbs, contain a hidden gird at humanity. ‘here are pecks 
of Seoteh proverbs in this little list in which we can scarcely 
find one that. is not jocularly bitter on the faults and frailties of 
humanity, the essence of experience boiled down to teach what, 
after all, is scarcely worth the learning. Occasionally, very 
rately, the national leaning to superstition creeps out, and there 
are many proverbs breathing deep piety, like this magnificent one, 
“ God never strikes with both hands ;” but in the main it is canni- 
ness, worldly wisdom derived from shrewdness and experience, 
which comes out. This from America is a miracle of honest canni- 
ness,—‘ If it takes two to make a bargain, it should take two to 
break it,” but it has not the ring of *‘ A bonnie bride’s sune buskit,” 


“ A crackit bell will never mend,” a bit of the philosophy of love | 


worth much that has been written on the subject. “ A cuddy’s 
gallop's soon ower,” ‘* A dirty han’ makes a clean hearthstane,” 
“A fu’ cap is ill to carry,” “* A fule may epeir mair than a wise 
man can answer,” ** A’ Jasses are gude: whaur come the ill wives 
frae?” “A short grace is gude for hungry folk,” “ A tocherless 
dame sits lang at hame,” ** Be ready wi’ your bonnet, but slow wi’ 
your purse,” ** Between the Deil and the deep sea,” “ Double 
chairges rive cannons,” ** Gear is easier gotten than guided,” “ He 
who tells his wife a’ is but newly married,” “* Law licks up a’,” 
“Nearest the kirk the farthest frae grace,” “ * Hame’s hamely,’ 
as the Deil said in the Session House,” and scores more, 
for we have, except in the last instance, quoted those least 
known, are all valuable only because as a man reads them he 
feels that an antique and unpleasant truth is behind them. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand how a proverb is to 
live unless it has truth in it, and something of that latent 
ill-nature which makes it pleasant to the uneducated to remember 
@ sentence long, unless indeed it appeals in some way to the 
imagination latent in almost all men, and which occasionally shines 
out in Irish proverbs, as well as the mere wit lacking in English 
sayings. We have nothing that we can remember which quite 
describes dyspepsia with this gentle and smiling acquiescence in 
your lot, ‘‘ Everything troubles you, and the cat breaks your heart ;” 
but the true spirit of Irish proverb is in the rhyme, ‘I see the 
moon an’ the moon sees me ; God bless the moon an’ God bless me,” 
sentence which in its devotional inutility—it is, we imagine, the 


smuggler’s proverb—is worse, though more serious, than the cooler 
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is no little | 
enemy,” is the warning of the wise to the cautious Yankee, | 





| American sneer “It don’t do to pray cream and live skim- 
milk.” There is something wonderfully characteristic of Ireland 
in ‘‘ Live in my heart, an’ pay no rint,” and “ Love all men, barrin’ 
an attorney ;” and there is the Irish genius for insight into char- 
acter in ‘* One's own will is good food,” and much of Irish content 
in laziness in ‘* Back to the wind and front to the sun’s heat,” and 
genuine savage Irish wit in ‘ You're as ugly as if you wor be- 
spoke ;”” but the true thought of Ireland, half-superstitious, half- 
imaginative, and with menace always under its dream, comes out 
in ** Kill a wren, but beware of fire,’—that is, crush the peasant, 
the wren under the lord's thatch, but beware of his vengeance. 
The English proverbs would be less characteristic, and as far as 
they are collected here less good, but for the wonderful collection 
which Shakespeare has added to our common speech. ‘There are 
' seventeen pages of them here, and we select a few which have no 
connection in drift, but will, we believe, be familiar to every 
reader, yet forgotten by nine out of ten to belong to Shakespeare : 
—‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” ‘* A quart of ale is a dish for 
aking.” ‘All that glistens is not gold.” ‘ Roses have thorns, 
and silver fountains mud.” ‘‘ Borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry.” ‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.” ‘‘ Comparisons are 
odorous.” ‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” ‘The 
devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” ‘ The better part of 
“* A fool’s bolt is soon shot.” ‘* Ill blows 
the wind that profits nobody.” ‘ Ignorance is the curse of God.” 
‘‘ HTe jests at scars that never felt a wound.” ‘ Give the devil 
his due.” ‘*The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
‘*Men were deceivers ever.” ‘The king’s name is a tower of 
strength.” ‘The worm will turn, being trodden on.” * Tell 
‘truth, and shame the devil.” “The weakest goes to the wall.” 
These are but a few out of hundreds, and a short examination 
would trace back some of tie best known in the language to great 
authors; but these are sayings rather than proverbs, though so 
universally quoted. The true proverb is almost always charac- 
teristically cynical, and we could collect even from this handbook 
thirty proverbs in which Irishmen appear abusing each other and 
their land. 


valour is discretion.” 


THE USES OF THE RISE IN COAL, 
T is natural, perhaps, that there should be some stir about the 
present high price of Coal, for not only is it dear, but bread 
also is rising, and altogether the winter appears likely to be a 
hard one. But we doubt much whether any good is done by much 
of what is said and written upon the subject. It is certainly not the 
wisest thing to preach the remedy of a heavy export duty,—which 
cannot be put on, and which would not remedy the evil, if it were. 
As little use is it to speculate over the probable speedy exhaustion 
of our coal-fields, for alarm spread upon that ground could only 
have the effect of making prices rise still more. Above all, it is 
useless to denounce coal-owners for taking unlawful protits, for 
such denunciation will not tend to diminish these profits, so long as 
the demand continues. 

Doubtless coal is dear, and there will be some privation in con- 
sequence—women and children in particular will often suffer from 
inability to procure the necessary fuel—but we cannot mend 
matters by crying out against everybody. We must accept the 
situation, and make the best of it. And when we look into the 
subject closely, we shall find that that best is by no means so bad 
as it at first appears. There can be no doubt that things are 
mending. Coals are not quite so dear now as they were this time 
last year. ‘The difference is not mach, but still it is on the right 
side. ‘The high prices are producing their natural effect, and must 
in time produce a more distinct reaction. Not such a reaction as will 
bring prices back to their old level, for that is not to be desired. 
The prices of coal up to 1871 were exceptionally low. ‘The country 
was suffering from the stagnation consequent upon the money 
panic of 1866, and unless we are to have another such paralysis of 
trade—which would spread indigence amongst the lower classes—~ 
we cannot hope to see prices quite so far down again. That 
would mean that not we only, but the world, as a whole, was 
standing still. If prices were suddenly to fall again so low as in 
1869 and ’70, or even ’71, the misery of the country would pro- 
bably be much greater than it is now. It must not be for- 
' gotten that if coal and food are dearer, wages are also in most 
cases higher, and the people consequently more able to bear the 
strain. ‘There is less pauperism in the Metropolis now than there 
was two years ago, when everything was cheap, and probably 
nothing will do the working classes really more good than a time 
of high prices following on great rises in wages. Most men are 
liable to become demoralised by easy circumstances, and the 
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working-man, as the Excise returns have shown, is not exempt 
from the tendency. If, therefore, the demands for forethought 
and thrift are great this winter, the gain of the discipline may be 
greater than any material advantage could be. 

But without pressing that point, it may be safely urged that the 
present course of high prices is working most beneficially for the 
ultimate good of the country. There is probably good ground 
for the fears that our coal measures are becoming rapidly 
exhausted, and at all events, there can be no doubt that 
had our coal and iron continued cheap, the demand upon our 
resources in both would have gone on growing with alarming 
rapidity. We have been the source of supply for all the world 
almost up to now. But now a change is working, and a most 
beneficial one, which needs a continuance of high prices here in 
order to produce effective results. The consequence of these prices 
is that the world is no longer looking merely to us for coal. 
Each nation is looking at home, and beginning to search for its 
own hid treasures. Germany is alive to her interests in this 
respect, and so are the United States. It is absurd, by the way, for 


Professor Leone Levi to talk, as he did the other day, of America | 
, , 


’ 


not haying a *‘ genius” for mining. If mining pays, the ‘‘ genius’ 
will doubtless be forthcoming to any needful degree. And if 
America learns to rely upon stores nearer home to some extent for 
her supply of fuel and iron, it will be a great thing gained for us 
and the world. High prices will stimulate 
commerce to find cheaper means of coaling its vessels than 
by coals from Staffordshire or Wales. China and Japan 
have mines and miners too, if they were but properly opened 
and properly worked, and the high prices now ruling are just 
the kind of stimulus necessary to make men find the way to 
work them. We have nothing whatever to fear from such a 
development, but everything to gain. It is only the selfish policy 
such as a heavy prohibitive duty represents which would make us 
losers by the riches of our neighbours. Suppose the clamour for 
Protection had been listened to, and a duty put upon coals sufli- 
ciently high to prevent exportation—and short of that, it would 
have been but a useless irritant, the high prices themselves act- 
ing as a potent enough check—what would have been the result? 
Simply that we should virtually have been supplanted in the 
carrying trade of the world, without being a whit better for it. 
Only some ten per cent. of the total out-put of coal is exported, 
and most of that is for purposes connected more or less closely 
with our own trade, now carried on to an enormous extent in 
steam vessels. And if we had prohibited that coal from going 
out of the country to the various coaling stations, we should have 
Bread is dear, but in such a case 


So also with the East. 


stupped our own commerce. 
it must have been dearer, for there would have been an insuffi- 
ciency of vessels to bring the wheat from other lands to our 
granaries. But unless we stopped the export of iron also, a duty 
on coal could do no good; and if that had been done, whole 
industries would have languished and died, while other nations 
seized the opportunity to supplant us for ever. In the advance- 
ment of nations, a step lost can rarely be recovered, and such a 
course must have left us too far behind to be able to beat up 
again, when poverty and misery had awakened us to a sense of our 
folly. 

But the case is altogether different, if we suffer things to take 
their natural course. The high prices are undoubtedly due to 
natural and easily explained causes—a great expansion of trade 
and enterprise—whereby they are so driven up as to slowly con- 
tract that trade. But if the trade be sound, when such a rise 
checks growth in one place, the impetus does not really die out; it 
passes on to develop a like growth among other peoples. What 
we cannot now do, another does, but we are not made poorer 
thereby ; rather richer, for our wealth does not consist in another's 
poverty. ‘The more America, for instance, can develop her natural 
resources, the more she will have to spend; and if she cease 
to buy one thing from us, she will have a larger demand for 
another. While our coal and iron last, we cannot be driven 
altogether out of the market; and it, at the same time, is probably 
neither for our good nor the world’s, that we should any longer 
monopolise the supply of these articles. Certainly the present ‘‘ coal 
famine,” as it is somewhat sensationally called, is the best thing that 
could have happened for the conservation of our coal measures, 
for it will probably lead to greater economy at home, and will 
certainly restrict demand from abroad. ‘l'he one result will pre- 
vent waste and the speedy crippling of our energies, and the other 
cannot pérmanently affect our trade. 

These two things acting together are therefore the only real 
cure for the present evil, aud it is only by their action that prices 
can again come down, unless indeed trade languish to a degree 


ee 


_that would produce a national calamity. But a cure of thin ds, 
works slowly. ‘he new mines and new economisers = bind 
up or elaborated in a day, and till they are 80, the load m 
borne. After all, it might be very much heavier, and onde 
been, had coal gone up while wages were low. While it end “ 
the chief care must be not to put impediments in the way of a 
but to remove any that may exist, lest they should go dama, sine 
dustries as to cause a fall of wages, which should be more ne 
than a corresponding decline iu prices. That condition of ie 
would be much more likely to cause distress than the present a 
that is the immediate danger. Prices are receding, and a 
recede yet further as the reaction gets strong, and wages ma ~é 
some degree recede with them. It will need very careful mie 
to prevent these from falliug faster than the prices, but if oa 
care be taken, we do not see that there is very much to lament 
over in the present condition of things. They will mend them 
selves speedily enough, if let alone. 7 


are not Opened 





THE EVERY-DAY FALLACIES OF GAMBLERS, 
7": auswer which we publish to-day to our correspondent of 
last week who described his gambling experience at Saxon. 
| les-Bains is a curious illustration of the depth to which a com. 
| mon superstition reaches in educated men. It isa popular bat 
very erroneous belief that because it is beforehand much more 
unlikely that a very uncommon event—say the accidental finding 
of a sovereign in the street-—should happen on two days in succes. 
sion, than that it should happen once, therefore when it has oneg 
happened, it will be much more unlikely for it to happen again at 
once than it was that it should happen the first time. There 
is no fallacy which enters deeper into the public mind than this, 
We have known men who had lost something valuable one day in 
their walk, go out with quite an easy mind the next, on the 
ground that it was antecedently so unlikely that they should 
have such a misfortune two days running, that its occurrence 
the day before must be considered an insurance against its 
People sometimes say that a burnt child 
dreads the fire. And undoubtedly an unlucky Fire [nsuranea 
Office dreads a fire. Yet we doubt if even all Insuranee- 
Ollice Directors are quite free from the false impression that 
a run of ill-luck against them is less likely after such a run 
of ill-luck has already taken place, than it would be if the pros- 
perity for years back had been unclouded. Proverbs like * It’s 
a long lane that has no turning,” which are quite true in themselves, 
are misapplied by the naturally defective logic of the human mind, 
into arguments why a man might fairly expect the turning to be 
} nearer if he had already walked far without one, than it would be 
reasonable to suppose it if he had only a very short bit of straight 
lane behind him. If one person in a family slips on a piece of 
orange-peel on Monday and breaks his leg, the other member 
| of that family will sometimes go out on Tuesday with a monl 
| certainty of not slipping on pieces of orange-peel and break- 
|ing their legs, because it would be so absurdly unlikely that 
'such an event should happen twice running; and gamblers 
habitually act on that extraordinary confusion of ideas,—as modi- 
fied, however, by another strange superstition which is precisely a 
unreasonable, namely, that there is a secret tendency now and then 
|to “runs” of luck, so that if for two or three times a particular 
| number comes up in a game of chance, they are half disposed 
| give Fortune credit for having taken a caprice in its favour, aud 
are disposed to stake upon it for at least once or twice more. Of 
| course, all these notions are equally groundless. It is no doubt 
| quite true that it is much more improbable that you will fieds 
| sovereign in the street two days running, than on one single day; 
but the reason why it is more improbable is that the chance of two 
| intrinsically improbable, and yet quite independent, events happet- 
| ing in succession, is compounded of the two chances of eachd 
| these events happening, and is therefore much less than either 
| chance separately. But directly one of them has happened, the patt 
of that improbability which is due to the first event of the two is 
| already surmounted, and now the probability of the joint event 
happening is precisely the same as the probability that the second 
would happen alone. Our correspondent of this week, who details 
his experience at Monaco, is evidently not free from the curious 
confusion of ideas to which we have referred; though, being ob- 
viously a thoughtful man, he bas struggled to set himself free, aud 
has not yet succeeded. His elaborate account of “ La Huitiem 
Décomposée” betrays the depth of his superstition, for i 
point of fact, so far as his theory of play was sound, it 
nothing to do with the idea on which it was professedly based ; 
_ and so far as it had anything to do with that idea, it was unsouD 


happening again. 
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“The play he recommends at a game of chance where the 
chances are even is this:—That you should note down a parti- 

r order of eight events, such, for instance, at rouge-et-noir, 
as “black, black, red, black, black, red, red, red,” and assume 
that as the chance of this compound event happening is only 1 
in 956,—which is quite true,-—you will have some specially good 
chance of winning, if you identify your fortunes (in a particular 


way whi : : : 
on earth to do with the theory,) with the particular succession of 
events, red, red, black, red, red, black, black, black,—in other 


words, if you substitute the alternative events for those which 
happened the previous time,—Dul which, of course, in that order 
are precise ly as unlikely to happen as the Jirst suce ssion. That our 
correspondent is quite oblivious to this last truth, is evident from the 
following sentence :—‘*‘ I once at Monaco won thirteen times run- 
ning on the octoscheme, without doubling at all, therefore simply 
following my card like a coffee-mill, until the croupiers them- 
selves all stared in amazement, their amazement being chiefly 
due to the fact, not that I won thirteen times, but that 
I was never strictly with or against the ‘table,’ but that my 


constant success seemed to have nothing to do with so-called runs 


of luck.” Now there the popular superstition comes out quite 
free from any admixture of true theory. Our correspondent 
evidently believes that he won “thirteen times in succession,” 


because he was assuming that where red had turned up in the 


previous runs of eight cards, black was more likely to turn up now, 
and where black had turned up then, red was more likely to turn 
up now. That isthe nakedest form of the old fallacy to which 

we have referred. 
the croupiers were surprised or not, they had no possible reason for 
surprise. It was precisely the same kind of run of luck as if red 
had turned up thirteen times in succession, or black thirteen times 
in succession, the chance of any one given permutation of red 
with black being (in a game where chances are even) precisely 
as unlikely, neither less nor more, than a run of the same 
number, all red or all black ;—and our correspondent only gave 
himself needless trouble by selecting one succession of events to 
favour rather than any other. If he had never noted how the 
cards had fallen before at all, but had simply staked his money 
on red or black quite at hazard, on the principle of doubling till 
he won, and then beginning again with a single stake, he would 
have had precisely the same chance of winning that he had on the 
much more elaborate and mind-tasking theory which he was pleased 
to adopt. The pricking of cards, and all the rest of the ceremonial, 
was a simple and pure work of supererogation,—one which neither 
had, nor could have had, the slightest effect on the ultimate chances 
of winning or losing. What our former correspondent, ‘ An In- 
structed Gambler,” asserted, that there is absolutely no means ever 
given you by the gambling Banks of staking your money against 
a compound event, is perfectly true. You are limited to winning 
or losing upon a simple event of which, in the case supposed, the 
chance is assumed to be one-half. ‘There is no mode of selecting 
red or black at rouge-et-noir, or odd or even at roulette, which 
gives you any better chance than any other mode. In thelong run, 
it is absolutely indifferent whether you make use of a theory which 
induces you to stake on odd or on even, on red or on black ; no 
theory helps in the least, or could help. It is easy enough to 
make this clear. Suppose that our ‘correspondent, by consulting 
his “card,” finds that he ought to stake this time on ‘ black,” 
but a new player is come into the room who has not yet 
pricked on his card the run of former events at all. Will this 
new player be any the more likely to lose if he stakes on red 
for want of that former experience which induced our corre- 
spondent to stake on black? It is absurd to say that the game 
would be a game of even chances if it were so. 
a boy who suddenly joins a game of pitch-and-toss has less 
chance of winning for not having carefully noted, as the former 
players might have done, how the succession of heads and tails 
had gone previously. It is obvious that our correspondent’s pre- 
cautions were all naught, and that the theory of the huiti¢me 
décomposée is pure rubbish. He would have won just as much 
or just as little, if he had abandoned his card, and his reference 
to the eight previous successions of red and black, had put down 
his money on red or black without even glancing at the colour, 
only pursuing his rule of always doubling till he won, and then 
beginning again with a single stake. 

For on that part of his theory our correspondent is, of course, 
quite sound. It is perfectly true that if you can always go on 
doubling your stake fill you win, at any game of chance whatever, 
—whether the chances be even, or a thousand to one against you, 


not 


ch we will refer to presently, and which has nothing | 


The obvious state of the case was, that whether | 


does not matter a button, except as to the capital and the time, 


| needed for the game,—you will recover, the first time you win, one 
| Stake more than all you have previously lost, and on that you can 
begin again, as on a new capital. Thatis a pure arithmetic truth 
which has really absolutely no more application to one game of 
chance than to any other, or to any game of chance for that matter, 
than to any game of skill. The only objection to that course is, 
first, as our correspondent says, that very few people can afford 
enough capital to produce what you must produce if you go on thus 
doubling during a run of twelve or thirteen unfavourable events ; 
(2) that the banks won't allow you to do this beyond a 
certain stake; and (3) that, as far as we know, no Gambling 
Bank exists in which the chances are allowed to be strictly 
even, so that you cannot even hope to win on an average once in 
two trials. Certainly at roulette they are not even, for the 0 is re- 
garded as neither even nor odd,* the stakes being all pushed aside 
when the 0 comes up, and confiscated if the next turn of the roulette 
tables goes against the player’s previous choice; whereas, if it 
goes in favour of it, they are only restored to the Board, and 
allowed to take another chance, but the player is not regarded 
as having won. ‘This makes the chances of the game really 
against the player, for whenever a 0 turns up, as of course in 
'a series of only 36 numbers it does not unfrequently, the 
bank gets a clear advantage. And there is, we believe, a 
similar disturbing rule at rouge-et-noir, and in the case of all other 
chances which at first sight seem to be even chances. Hence, 
even on the very reasonable principle of constantly doubling your 
stake till you win, you are quite sure to lose in the end, if you go 
on long enough, either from want of capital, or from the limit put 
by the bank on the stakes, or from the reserved odds in favour of 
the table. But all we care to point out is the depth of the fallacy 
which seems to haunt people on this subject, and which induces 
an accomplished thinker like our correspondent of to-day to 
imagine that at a game where the chances are even, he can by 
some conjuring process of pricking cards somehow outmanceuvrethe 
laws of Chance, and secure more than an even chance for his next 
risk, It really is nothing but the old fallacy over again,—that as it 
is very unlikely you should have your pocket picked twice in one 

day, if you have had it picked once, you can afford to be more 
' negligent for the rest of the day. 


} 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CLERGY AND THE 


(TO THE Eprror OF 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I trust to your courtesy to allow me to say a few words in 
answer to ‘‘A Hampshire Incumbent,” although you, as well as 
he, will probably think me wrong. For the sake of brevity, I will 
take his positions one by one, and if the same love of brevity 
makes me seem abrupt and dogmatic, I hope you and your cor- 
respondent will let the virtue atone for the vice. 

1. No man of sense thinks the peasant criminal because he asks 
for higher wages, but, on the other hand, I cannot see why he 
should be praised for the demand, as if he were doing something 
specially heroic. A wish for more pay is common and legitimate, 
but not meritorious or holy. ‘There is no sacred, natural, or 
ordained division of produce of the land. ‘There is no sacred, 
natural, or ordained rate of wages. The peasant sells his com- 
modity of labour as the farmer buys it, by the higgling of the 
market, and the rate varies with the supply and demand, and out- 
siders, cleric or lay, will be wise to let them higgle it out. 

2. It is certainly not admitted that ‘those who work on the 
land should live by the land,” or that “ labour,” i.e., I suppose, 
the peasants, have any claim on the land at all. They have a 
perfect right to ask those from whom they seek work for any wages 
whatever, and to take the highest they can get. This is the only 
right that any man has in questions of work and wages. 

3. Let the peasant find out, if he likes, what wages will keep 
him in comfort or discomfort, in penury or plenty, but there is no 
obligation on the farmer to pay higher wages than he can help, or 
to pay wages at all, if he finds machines cheaper than peasants. 

t. Itisno matter what others get. Landlord, farmer, and peasant 
have one and the same right, and that is, that each shall make the 
best bargain he can. ‘There is no such thing as a “‘ fair share ” or 
an ‘‘unfair share ;” whoever gets the profits, the only right the 
peasant has is to get the highest wages he can. 


* Very erroneously, as we think we could show the croupiers, if those kind of 
people would only listen to reason. For surely it is clear that, if in the whole 


series of odd numbers there is no gap, in the whole series of even numbers there 
can be no gap. Now in the series of odd numbers, 5, 3, 1,—1,—3,—5, there is no 
gap; hence 0 must clearly rank as an eyen number, as it is wanted to complete the 


series, 4, 2, 0,—2,—4, «c, 
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5. If the peasant can get sixteen shillings a week instead of 
twelve, and so keep his wife and children at home, he is quite 
right to do so; but no farmer is bound to give sixteen shillings a 
week, when he can get the work done for less. It would be very 
pleasant for a curate with a dozen children to be able to keep his 
daughters at home, instead of sending them into the world to work 
for their living, but no rector is required to pay the stipend which 
would be needed for the purpose. As to blaming the peasant for 
going to ‘the public ” when his wife is cross and his children cry, 
I confess it seems to me that if working-men of all trades were 
‘* blamed,” and “ praised,” and talked about rather less, and left 
to think and act for themselves, and to be wise men or fools, like 
the rest of the world, without anybody heeding them much, it 
would be better for them and for everybody else. 

6. It is for the farmer to decide whether it is worth his while to 
give higher wages to keep his labourers sober. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, higher wages rather tend to make the labourers drunk. 

7. There is certainly nothing wicked in asking for higher wages, 
but neither (as I said before) is there anything particularly good 
in such a demand. 

8. The question is one of business, not of sentiment, 
of labour is as much a purely economical question as the price of 
eggs. No clergyman would preach a sermon or “head a move- 
ment” to make the sellers or buyers of eggs take or pay more or 
less, and I think it would be just as absurd if the clergy were to 
head a crusade about the price of labour. The truth seems to 
me to be, that some of the peasants of some parts of England have 
thought it for their interest to cast off the old slovenly, but often 
kindly customs of payment in beer, corn, and other goods, and to 
ask for money alone. ‘This they have a perfect right to do, but it 


The price | 


PEP e,, 
| corn, &c., for our harvest festival, and such like expressions of 
, kindliness. So far from losing ground, the Church hag moet 

decidedly gained, even in the estimation of opponents, by promptly 
| taking the weaker side, while the bitterness which threatened at 

first to mark the progress of the Union in the parish seems extinct, 

I trust that the wise and noble words which you quote this Week 
| from the parting address of the beloved Bishop who is leaving ug 
| may bring about the like happy result in many another country 
' parish.—I am, Sir, &c., A CAMBRIDGESHIRE Vicag, 





| “SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

| Srr,—What in the world is the Spectator driving at? For some 
| months it has been snarling at the Government for not dissolving 
| Parliament. Every week it has been dealing a straight blow, o 
| one by circumbendibus, against Mr. Gladstone, urging him t 
| perform the suicidal operation. ‘I'he Spectator professes, the 
| writer believes honestly, to do homage to the greatest statesman 
| of the present century, and yet week after week it worries him to 
{commit an act of more than doubtful policy, nay, of positive 
| felo de se. Some dozen bye elections have gone in favour of the 
| Tories, nevertheless, the Gladstone Parliamentary majority ig 
| still over 70! At the close of the Session, the Premier changed 
| some of the constituent parts of his Ministry, a// of them being of 
| a Liberal character, and palpably for the purpose of bringing big 
| Government more in accord with the entire Liberal party. Itis 
notorious that the Gladstone Cabinet, emphatically the Premier, 
is cogitating a legislative programme by which the country may 


| 
| 
judge of its worthiness of national support in the coming general 


| election, which will inevitably take place in the ensuing spring, 


is not a specially virtuous or pre-eminently Christian proceeding. | Nevertheless, the Spectator, with an impatience unworthy of 


They have, moreover, asked for higher wages. Here, again, they 
are acting legally, but not with unusual heroism. They have, 
too, demanded cow-crofts, quite legitimately, but not quite con- 
sistently with their claim to be paid exclusively in money. 

It will probably turn out that they will get some of their 
demands, but not all; that the old friendly and personal feelings 
between farmer and peasant will be less strong than heretofore, 
and that a good deal more machinery will be used in farm work. 
These results may be good or bad, but they are not of a kind to 
make it wise for the clergy to interfere in the question about 
which, after all, so many of them know little, and which is essen- 
tially a question to be settled by the interests of the parties con- 
cerned, and not by the sympathies of outsiders.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Tempe. 


[If it be true that there is no minimum rate of wages below 


which moral life, not to say moral decency, is impossible, our corre- 
spondent is right. If not, he is wrong, and it is not only the 
labourer’s interest and duty, but the farmer's, and the landlord’s, 
and that of society in general, to do whatever is needful to raise a 
class out of the necessity of living the life of beasts, to a chance, 
at least, of living the life of men. The old school of economists to 
which our correspondent appears to belong, never succeeded in 
grasping the idea that there are physical conditions of moral 
existence, and that a certain minimum standard of the price of 
labour is one of them,—a condition, moreover, which can be 
secured by moral means, such as education and emigration.—Epb. 
Spectator. ] 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—It may, perhaps, allay the apprehensions of ‘‘A Country 
Parson,” and those who share his fears with regard to the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, to hear of our experience in this 
parish. Our population is above the average of country parishes 
in point of number, and is composed entirely of the elements 
mentioned by ‘‘ A Country Parson,” viz., the vicar, half-a-dozen 
farmers, and the labourers,—no resident squire. Three months 
ago the Union made its first appearance amongst us, much to the 
disgust of some of the farmers, who began to dismiss those of their 
labourers who joined. We have found, however, that the sight of 
the Church taking an uncompromising stand on the labourers’ 
side,—by sermons heartily advocating the cause of the Union, and 
by the offer of the National School for the Local Branch meetings, 
has produced the happiest results. Not only have the labourers 
been strengthened in their attachment to the Church —the 
local officers of the Union being all members of the choir— 


but there has been a marked increase of friendly feeling on the | 


part of the farmers themselves. Most of them (unlike the labourers) 
are hereditary Dissenters ; but nearly all have, within the last few 
weeks, given us some special token of good-will, by offerings of 


discreet and consistent counsellor, urges and anticipates a speedy 
dissolution, and all the more ‘desirable if the Taunton seat be 
lost.” But what is the cui bono of this suicidal policy? The 
Spectator answers, with marvellous inconsistency, that ‘‘ if the new 
| idea of dissolving in November is true, we shall be beaten hip and 
| thigh over two-thirds of England” (!) Verily this is strange 
| counsel for “a guide, philosopher, and friend.” Surely the Spec. 
| ator desires no such consummation. Does not the commonest 
sense, the commonest prudence, the commonest justice direct the 
| Government to mature its programme during the Recess, lay it 
| before Parliament at the commencement of the Session, and then, 
the Parliament being ripe for dissolation, dissolve and appeal to 
| the country, and stand or fall by the result ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. A., nearly forty years’ Subscriber to the Spectator. 








| ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON “THE SACRED HEART.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
| Srr,—On my return from a prolonged absence, I find a con- 
troversy going on which I cannot help thinking might be brought 
to a very simple test, viz., that of facts. Mr. Nicholson singsa 
| pean over the Archbishop of Westminster for having used the 
| word “deified” about the Sacred Humanity of our Lord, and 
| asserts that it is contrary to the Catholic faith and to the theology 
| of his (the Archbishop's) Church. Mr. Nicholson's assertion is 
simply contrary to the truth. St. Athanasius uses the expression 
in his first Epistle in defence of the Nicene definition, c. 3 :—“‘Aswe 
| by receiving the Spirit do not lose our own proper substance, so the 
| Lord, when made man for us, and bearing a body, was no les 
| God, for He was not lessened by the envelopment of the body, but 
| rather deified it, and rendered it immortal.” 
; St. Thomas Aquinas goes into the question, and gives reasons 
| why the human nature may be said to be deified :—‘ Humana 
| natura non dicitur essentialiter dea, sed deificata; non quidem 
per conversionem ipsius in divinam naturam, sed per col 
| . es ° ‘ e.» x ” 
| junctionem ad divinam naturam in und hypostasi” (‘‘ Summa, 
| part 8, q. 16, art. 3). Mr. Nicholson’s assertion is, therefore, 
| contrary to fact. I have many other quotations at his service. 
You are quite right in saying that, according to ordinary lan- 
| guage, “‘todeify” means “to make God.” ‘The Incarnation, how- 


| ever, is a thing apart. Since the flesh, the thoughts, affections, 


| and actions of our Lord are those of God, it is quite intelligible 
| to say that they are deified. Nor, believe me, are Catholics 
| danger of making a mistake, for they know their Catechism. 
| Catholic priests are, I assure you, as anxious as you ‘that n0 
| kind of worship” should be ‘addressed to the humanity or the 
affections of Christ, without distinct and conscious reference to His 
Divinity.” Indeed, throughout this controversy, it has been most 
‘strangely forgotten by our adversaries that the Sacred Heart 
| never is separated for a moment even in thought from our Lord's 


| 
| 
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Godbead, and is therefore, and therefore only, an object of divine 
qorship.—1 am, Sir, &c., 


The Oratory. J. B. Datearrns. 


INEQUALITIES OF WAGES AND PROFITS. 


(To THs Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


$ir,—Pray suffer me to close with a few more questions. You | 


say“ The Spectator has maintained that the equalisation of wages 
and of profits all over the kingdom in all trades is the tendency, and 
that Political Economy is a science of tendencies,—tendencies 
never more than partially realised. Unions do not deal so much 
q@ith tendencies as with minute local facts.” I heg leave to ask :— 

1. Whether differences of wages from 6s. a week in one place 
to 16s. in another, as ascertained by Mr. Caird in 1850, and from 


8s, to 203., as shown by more recent statistios, can properly be 


galled ** minute local facts ” ? 

9, Whether, in the face of the immense increase in the in- 
equalities of wages between the times of Arthur Young and Mr. 
Caird, it could reasonably and truthfully be stated by the fol- 
lowers of Ricardo and McCulloch that the tendency was towards 
equalisation ? 

3. Whether in the doctrine of a tendency to equality there is 
not the confusion between the two meanings of the word 
4+tendency ” pointed out by Archbishop Whately,—a tendency in 
the absence of existing and opposing causes, ¢.q., a tendency of the 
earth to fall into the sun, and the real tendency under actual 
conditions ? 

4. Whether the assumption of equality of wages and of profits 
has not tended to perpetuate great inequalities, and to augment 
them, by concealing their existence and their causes ? 

5, Whether the doctrine of an equality of wages and profits in 
all trades throughout the kingdom is not quite contrary to the 


doctrine of Adam Smith on the subject; considering, on the one | 
hand, the great multiplicity and constant increase of trades, and | 


the incessant changes in their conditions at the present day ; and 
on the other hand, that he limited the doctrine to traders in the 
same neighbourhood, well known, long established, undisturbed by 


speculation and other causes of inequality, and the sole occupa- | 


tions of the persons engaged in them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ce Fen 

[We cannot make the Spectator the medium of an economical 
catechism. The word ‘‘ minute ” was no doubt a bad word. For 
the rest, we are not at all inclined to admit that the tendency of 
which we spoke is not an active and growing tendency. We think 
we could show that it is so, and that it is the only dynamic force 
inthe problem which affects all occupations alike. With Adam 
Smith’s limitations of the doctrine we should concur.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
§1r,— Will you allow me to say a very few words more upon the 
Education question? You ask in your article of the 13th ult., ‘Is 
not concilation possible ?” by which, if I understand you rightly, 
you must mean, cannot some compromise be found which will 
enable all sections of the Liberal party to act together as before ? 
Tam inclined to answer that I fear no compromise is possible, as far 


as the rural districts are concerned, unless Liberal Churchmen are ! 


‘content to abandon the system of denominational education, as 
distinguished from religious education ; to accept school boards ; 
and to trust the question of the religious education to the people, 
subject to such general rules as Parliament may frame. Possibly, 
on such terms, a compromise might be effected, although it is not 
clear that even then the League would abandon—definitively, I think 
it would not—its own logical and consistent programme. School 
Boards everywhere, with measures to ensure the ultimate, if not the 
immediate annexation by them of all village schools where the 
place admits of only one, are the very basis of a National Educa- 
tion system, and form the only possible medium for compulsion, 
everywhere necessary, if the children are to be taught the things 
they are to know. However sincere may be the preference of 
some Liberals for a voluntary system, I feel sure that on this point 
the party will allow no compromise. Most of us would prefer, I 
take it, Tory rule to seeing the Liberal party governing upon what 
we should consider Tory principles. If we are to make permanent 
@ really State-supported, but so-called voluntary system, under 
which ‘everything is done for the people, nothing by them,” 
instead of the free local rule of the community, let obedience be 
imposed on us by Tory votes and Tory Ministers. 

I do not wish to say anything offensive to that section of the 
Liberal party who are also Churchmen, but I think that in this 


j matter we who support School-Board governed schools are the 
| truer followers of the best traditions of our party. 

Trust in the people has been always the noblest watchword of 
the Liberals, and is the motto which I hope we shall inscribe upon 
our banners at this crisis. On the other hand, Liberal Churchmen . 
seem to me to think too much of the interests of their denomina- 
tion and too little of the rights of others; far too little also of the 
advisability of giving all the members of each community a 

| definite responsibility for the moral well-being of the whole. At 
| present, our villagers are too much subjected to the influence of 
Church and land, and any measure which will tend to throw more 
| power into the hands of elective bodies in them will be an almost 
unmixed advantage. These considerations Liberal Churchmen, 
in their zeal for their creed’s interests, do not sufficiently take 
count of.—I am, Sir, &c., A LIBERAL. 

[We suspect the difficulty lies much less with Liberal Church- 

men, or indeed Churchmen at all, than with the ratepayers. We 
do not disagree materially with our correspondent, but we doubt 
whether he knows how violent would be the local opposition to 
the election of School Boards at all in poor districts, if only on 
account of the £50 or £60 which every such election would cost, 
and which must be defrayed out of the rates, even if there were 
| no other expenses. ‘Trust in the people” might turn out to 
| mean distrust in any educational machinery that had to be locally 
| paid for.—Ep. Spectator.] 





| 

“LA HUITIEME DECOMPOSER.” 

(To Tus EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

| Sir,—I am, I need not blush to confess, the unknown gambling 
friend of your correspondent of last week, ‘‘An Instructed 
Gambler,” and I wish to be permitted a reply to his implied 
criticism. He says that my system, which in French is called “* La 
| Huititme Décomposée,” cannot be applied in practice. In this he 
bas fallen into error, because he leaves the horse out of the stable. 
He describes the mathematical chance quite correctly, but he 
| leaves out the supplementary necessity of doubling to succeed. 
| Permit me to illustrate my meaning by the example he has 
taken. Any other would do equally well. But take the run in 
rouge-et-noir, suppose, of black, black, red, black, black, red, red, 
red. You now begin to play, and put one stake on red. If you 
win you pocket, and proceed with one stake only. But if you lose 
—and it is to this 1 must call your correspondent’s attention—you 
put two stakes on red. If you lose again, you put four stakes on 
black; and supposing you to lose seven times in succession, doubling 
| each time, on the eighth you put one hundred and twenty-eight stakes. 

Pray indulge and follow me attentively. ‘The chances that you 
will lose the last stake are not 2 to 1, but 256 to 1, as you very 
properly state.* Whyso? Because if you lost that last stake, 
a figure of eight successive throws would have repeated itself 
But the odds are 256 to 1 against that. 
What, then, does the doubling do? Why, it recoups you all the 
previous stakes and one stake over. For1+2+4+4+8+416 

t 32 + 64 = 127. But you get 128 stakes, therefore, you regain 
all the previous stakes, and one stake more. 

You then begin again with one stake, and so on ad infinitum. * 
The only limit to your power of doubling is the limit of the bank, 
—say, as at Monaco, e.g., 6,500 francs, at roulette. 

Supposing you take the 5-franc piece as your stake-unit, you 
will, doubling eleven times, arrive at a stake of 1,024 stake-unita, or 
say 5,120 francs. After this, the bank limit of 6,500 francs will 
no longer permit you to double. You then lose the lever of the 
‘* martingale,” as it is called, and fall back into the simple stake. 
There is nothing for it, therefore, if you wish to combine the 
martingale, or doubling process, with the figure-chance, but to 
accept your loss, and begin again with the single stake. 

How often, mathematically, if you adopt the figure of eight, or 
octoscheme, will you lose the extreme stake of the octoscheme, 
viz., 128 stake-units ? 

‘The answer is, once in 256 times only, and as, when you lose the 
128 stakes, you will necessarily already have lost 127 by the ante- 
cedent doublings, this will make you a loser of 255 stakes, which, 
ex hypothesi, is what you will then have made, having played 255 
times, and won 255 stakes. You are then quits. 

In practice, however, you may win, not once, but several times 
in the course of one figure. I once at Monaco won thirteen times 
running, on the octoscheme, without any doubling at all, there- 


twice in succession. 


m No; our correspondent never stated anything of the kind. What he said was 
something very different indeed,—that the chance that all eight throws should 
occur in the same order was one in 256, not by any means that when seven throws 


had so occurred, the chance of the eighth would be anything but one-half. 


Ep. Spectator.j 
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fore simply following my card like a coffee-mill, until the croupiers| exercise, the expectant frisk, and leap of weleome, and Wy 

themselves all stared in amazement, their amazement being chiefly| many gestures of affection for a living as well ag a 
due to the fact, not that I won thirteen times, but that I was | master, we see little or nothing. ‘The actual relations between 
never strictly with or against the ‘‘ table,” and that my constant | dog and dog are scarcely depicted at all. Their own frolic. 
success seemed to have nothing to do with so-called ‘‘ runs of luck.” | some gambols one with another are kept out of sight. With 
Your correspondent says truly that Ilost on balance. But I was| these many limitatious we can scarcely think that he has treatg 
playing with my travelling expenses, and could not carry the plan | the subject of canine nature with all the variety and Completency 
out. From what precedes, it is clear that he who would succeed | implied in the title which has been bestowed upon him, of the 
must be content to work hard many hours a day, possess an ample | ‘‘ Shakespeare of the World of Dogs.” Indeed, the poet hiuget 
capital, and be content with moderate. gains. | has given us a graphic picture of canine manners which haye po 
These are conditions which not one true gambler in a thousand | place in the social system portrayed by the painter. There igg 
will probably unite. The true gambler will not be content with | vast divergence of sentiment between the dog of Launce and the 
regular and moderate returns. He is bored by regularity, frets dog of Landseer. ‘‘ I think Crab, my dog, be the sourest-natureg 
over the labour and method, and despises the limits of his reward. | dog that lives; my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister 
Your correspondent knows I am no gambler. I happened to be | crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all ogy 
near Monaco in enforced idleness, and took up the subject from | house in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearte 
curiosity. There must be something in it, considering that my ‘cur shed one tear.” lLandseer’s dogs, on the contrary, 
wife and I sat down once at separate tables, and played on the and even his stags, overflow with sentiment and fine feeling. 
octoscheme and martingale for one hour; at the end I had won 83 | The ‘* Highland Music ” of the bag-pipe inspires one of them with 
stakes, she 84.—I am, Sir, &c., Tue ‘* UNKNOWN FRIEND.” | ecstatic delight, the hound of “ High Life” has an air of true 
| aristocratic hauteur, and the ‘* Hunted Stag” yields to his fate 
EPITAPHS. | with an upturned glance of pious resignation. ‘There is, moreover, 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,") | a comic point of view from which a Shakespeare could not fail to 
S1r,—The article on “ Epitaphs” in the last Spectator contains a| bave represented canine habits. While watching the action of a 
just complaint that epitaphs seldom have a ‘touch of graphic | 40g, one’s sense of the ludicrous is constantly tickled by some 
form.” Incase you think that it may interest your readers, I | sudden reminder of the fact that what seems to be an intellectual 
send one, which for grotesque, graphic power may not easily be | ¢Xpression is really nothing of the sort, as when a course of appar- 
rivalled. It occurs on a tombstone in the churchyard of Wigtown, | tly abstruse meditation is interrupted by such trivial acts as snap- 
N.B., after a list of the deaths of different members of the family | ping at fliesand scratchings of the ear. We cannot help thinking that 
of an inhabitant of that town, and is said to have been written by there was some want of a sense of humour in that intensity of love 
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the son whose memory it celebrates :— 
* And his son John, of honest fame, 
In stature small, and one leg lame; 
Content he was with portion small, 
Kept shop in Wigtown, and that’s all 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. W. W. 





A RT. 
_ —<>—__—_- 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 

Tue late Sir Edwin Landseer was a man of original genius, 
and his death has occurred at a period of his career which 
is not unfavourable to an estimate of his place {in the ranks 
of great artists. No painter has ever achieved in his lifetime 
& more widespread popularity, or had his works, so far, at 
least, as they could be interpreted by the engraver, more ex- 
tensively known and admired. He survived the time of his 
maturity long enough for his best works to lose their novelty, and 
if his latest productions betrayed the weakness of a failing hand or 
eye, their shortcomings, such as they were, merely gave rise to 
regret, as evidence of the wane of power of an universal favourite. 
As time wore on, however, and his chief pictures came to be 
looked upon as the works of a past generation, it was found out 
that as a painter of animals there were contemporaries with whom 
he could not compete in their own sections of that branch of art, 
while at the same time, there were other sections in which he re- 
mained unique, and to all appearance inimitable. In cattle paint- 
ing he was surpassed by many other masters besides Paul Potter. 
He could not portray a race-horse like Stubbs, or the picturesque 
stock of the farmyard like Morland. In depicting the varieties 
of the animal creation he was not the artist most in favour with 
zoologists, and even for a portrait of a sporting dog, it is proba- 
ble that other painters might in many cases have been preferred. 
When the spirited picture of the ‘‘ Horse Fair,” by Madlle. 
Rosa Bonheur, was first exhibited in London, it was felt to contain 
something which Landseer had never even attempted. We 
cannot call to mind half-a-dozen of his pictures which represent 
rapid movement or energetic muscular exertion. He was not a 
painter of action, like Rubens and Snyders. But within the 
narrow limits of his art, and under the special conditions in which 
he chose to depict certain animals, he must, we think, be admitted 
to be without a rival. Though he painted other animals with 
success, his fame is likely to rest mainly upon his dogs, his deer, and 
his lions. Yet even in the first and chief category he made his own 
selection of subjects. There are whole fields of dog life and character 


| and sympathy with the animal which led the painter to keep in 
'the background much of the vulgar realities of dog life, and to 
| confine himself to subjects where some sentimental analogy to 
man’s emotions could be depicted, or where some situation of more 
| than usual interest arose out of the relations between dog and 
|man. It is, however, in these subjects that he stands at his 
highest point, and his art assumes its noblest form. To this clags 
| belong the study of a bloodhound watching for his master, the 
| St. Bernard dogs in the snow, and greatest of all, in its true and 
simple pathos, the ‘‘ Shepherd's Chief Mourner.” xcept for the 
| want of this special kind of interest, there are many of his simple 
| portraits of dogs which exhibit mastery of painting and truth of 
character equal to these, as, for example, the well-known New- 
foundland of the Humane Society, the King Charles spaniels, and 
the sleeping bloodhound. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Landseer’s popularity is 
not due in a greater degree to a class of pictures in which animals 
are treated in an ideal fashion, and instead of being painted as 
they really exist, are invested with human expression, and repre- 
sented as endowed with ideas and emotions proper to man. To 

‘the majority of people fables are more attractive reading than 
| natural history, and to understand and admire pictures of this 
| kind requires no sort of artistic education, and but little knowledge 
| of animal life. ‘The combination which gives them their interest 
| isnot by any means a high kind of idealism ; it is but common-place 
| humour, and as old as the hills. But it seems to have possessed a 
‘certain fascination in all ages of the world, and to have been 
generally associated with a sense of the ludicrous. ‘The earliest 
caricatures and grotesques nearly always take this form, and one 
| can scarcely help feeling that there is something facetious, if not 
| farcical, in the representation of bird, beast, or fish playing the 
/part of man. Hence there has always been a difficulty in 
illustrating fables. If the illustration is made too grotesque, 
| the spirit and tone of the original are lost. Yet an appeal 
| to the eye exhibits so palpably the incongruity of the idea, 
‘that it is no easy matter to avoid the ridiculous. If, on the 
‘other hand, the human expression is not sufficiently insisted 
‘on, the effect is uninteresting, as well as unnatural. It was in 
| striking a happy mean between these two extremes that Sir 
Edwin displayed his peculiar talent in the pictures referred to. 
His success in them seems to have been due partly to a thorough 
mastery of the animal element, coupled with great technical skill 
in certain kinds of imitation, but more to a consummate tact and 
knowledge of the audience before whom his drama was to be played. 
| He infused into his dogs the exact measure of humanity which would 
| be tolerated, and succeeded in elevating into the region of comedy 


which Landseer left untouched, not only on the more brutal side| what, in less skilful hands, and under the guidance of a less 
of the animal's nature, which had little in it to excite the painter's | fastidious taste, would have degenerated into farce. It may be 
sympathies, but even in its aspects of greatest intelligence. Of | doubted whether any other animal than the dog could have been 
the sheep-dog’s cheerful glance of ready obedience, the various | treated with the like success. ‘The comical effect of giving the 
expressions of delight of most dogs in the enjoyment of air and | horse a human expression may be seen in James Ward's picture 
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Jue Council of Horses,” and in all probability even the talent 
of Landseer would have been unequal to a transfer to canvas of 
4be houyhom of Swift. Yet, after all, we cannot help feeling 
that in such pictures as “* Laying down the Law ” and ‘ Alex- 
ander and Diogenes,” and even in the ‘‘ Jack in Office,” the con- 
git is strained as far as it will go, and that there is some trath 
in the witty sneer of a French critic :—‘* Les animaux fabulistes 
de la Fontaine resteraient cois devant ceux de Sir Edwin Landseer, 
RA., tant ceux-ci ont des regards fins et des gestes significatifs.” 

In one picture, however, Sir Edwin has represented a yet more 
fancifal blending of man and beast. The ‘‘ Defeat of Comus” 
stands alone among his paintings as an imaginative work of a 
high order. But here the transition is effected in the opposite 
direction. It is not the beast developing into a man, but what 
anhappily seems more natural, the conferring upon man the attri- 
hates of the beast. ‘The charming scene from the “ Midsummer 
Night's Dream * is, we think, his only other imaginative picture 
of a kindred class. 

The name of Landseer is almost as nearly and as deservedly 
gsociated with the red deer as it is with the dog, but it bids fair 
to become even more universally suggestive of the lion. It has 
often been observed with truth that the four grand guardians 
of the Nelson column are handled with more of the feeling of a 
painter than of a sculptor; but forall that, they are noble, massive 
creatures, and every inch kings of beasts, and they seem ready 
at any moment to rise and shake themselves, and roar, so that 
it would do any man’s heart good to hear them. 

It is to the delineation of single animals, and the character he 
gave them, that we must look for the artistic quality of Landseer’s 
work. There is sometimes, it is true, as in the decorative Comus 
picture, which reminds us of Maclise, and in the ** Spearing the 
Otter,” where the nature of the subject gave a necessary unity 
to the group, an agreeable flow of line in his composition, 
as there always is ia the drawing of the separate parts ; 
but where many objects have to be introduced, the grouping and 
treatment are apt to be cramped and artificial, wanting in resource, 
and not suggestive of anything beyond what is actually painted. 
In the ** Time of Peace,” for instance, the sheep and goats seem 
dropped in bunches along the edge of the cliff. In the “ Drover’s 
Departure,” the canvas is crowded in confusion without giving 
theidea of multitude, the objects being clotted together, and con- 
yeying the sensation of discomfort of a house turned inside out, 
when the furniture-van stands at the door. In the ‘‘ Maid and 
the Magpie ” the heads are forced into a small circle, and in the 
“Dialogue at Waterloo” the party of guides at dinner fights with 
the principal group. There is not much indication of atmosphere 
in these works, but Landseer had little pretension to skill in land- 
scape, or in figure-painting either. In early pictures the acces- 
sories are sometimes carefully painted, but in his later works 
they were very slight, with little distinction of texture. His 
colouring, though accused of clayiness or chalkiness, and often 
untrue to nature, was seldom inharmonious; and the dexterity 
with which he wielded the brush in the expression of certain tex- 
tures was little short of the marvellous. He would employ all 
the resources of tone and handling in a telling contrast between 
translucent brilliancy of eye and soft downy texture of fur, which 
in such pictures as the ‘* King Charles’ Spaniels” is not to be 
surpassed. But that he could on occasion express a coarser 
texture and more solid substance with equal facility is proved in 

one of his finest works,—the masterly study of a sleeping blood- 
hound in the Bell collection, which was painted in a few hours 
from the dead animal. 


POETRY. 
—_—~+>— — 
IN OCTOBER. 
Tue calm of Autumn broods upon the trees, 
And Earth like to a comely matron bears 
A face serene, untouched by wintry cares ; 
Soft as in April plays the Western breeze, 
Soothing the wanderer idly stretched at ease 
On the close-nibbled grass. All Nature wears 
The look of life, while death creeps unawares, 
Mocking the peace that rests on days like these. 
O alien Winter! stay thy coming still, 
Dwell in thy kingdom ‘mid the Arctic snow, 
Touch not this beauty with thy icy chill,— 
Still let me bask in this delicious glow, 
And hear the vagrant sheep-bell on the hill, 
And Qcean’s slumb’rous murmur far below. 
Joun DeENnNIs. 


} 
| BOOKS. 
+ 
PAMELA.* 
Hap this edition of Richardson's celebrated novel been issued in 
a handsomer form, we should have looked upon it as a literary 
counterpart of the eighteenth-century revival which has shown 
itself in female dress, in houses and furniture, and on the walls of 
the Academy. Perhaps a railway novel in painfully small type 
with a gaudy cover must be referred to a more casual origin, but 
we are, at any rate, glad to have the book, which, though it may be 
found in libraries, is so scarce, that we ourselves have never till 
now seen a copy for sale, except a wretched reprint, which omits 
two-thirds of the work, and ends with Pamela's marriage. Indeed, 
we suspect that many of the present generation have no idea that 
the story goes beyond that point, and to such this edition will be 
a pleasant surprise ; for the development of the heroine’s character 
| after marriage and her experiences therein are no less important, 
and are perhaps more powerfully written than the adventures by 
which the story is best known. Such a dry analysis as we could 
| give within the limits of our space would dull the interest of the 
tale, without giving any idea of the extraordinary vigour with 
which its scenes are worked up, and any reader whom this notice 
may attract to it will not be sorry to make its acquaintance at 
| first-hand. 
We believe he will find that, though written in the tiresome form 
| of letters, it is still able to hold its own against its rivals of the 
bookstall. The reader’s sympathy is enlisted on behalf of Pamela 
from the very first, and though, as in all cases where a difficulty is 
created in order that it may be overcome, there are points in the 
| web woven round her which in real life would have been broken 
through, the circumstances are quite probable enough to carry on 
the progress of the story, taking into consideration the manners 
and morals of the period. Whether the source of the tale be a real 
incident, as Richardson professed, or not, it is sufficiently in har- 
mony with the time to gain acceptance, and those who search the 
old volumes of the Annual Register will be at no loss for instances 
of attempts on female honour of an equally determined kind. 
The chief characters of the story are drawn by numberless minute 
touches, but the vigorous sketches of minor personages show 
that Richardson was a master of both kinds of portraiture, 
Taking Pamela all in all, as maid and wife, she is one 
of the most charming women know in fiction; and 
if there be points in which she fails in conduct, they are 
such as affect our estimate of her judgment more than of her 
character. Compared with her sister heroine, Clarissa, she is of 
less delicate material, less thoroughly consistent in her self-defence, 
more full of little tricks and ingenuities of demeanour, and probably 
less dignified and more prone to jealousy under similar circum- 
stances. In short, Clarissa is a high-bred lady who might easily 
have existed, while Pamela is an entirely exceptional person, whose 
possible existence, with her gifts of principle, good sense, wit, 
| shrewdness, education, and talent, all united in the person of a 
cottage-born waiting-maid, must be conceded to the author, before 
we can thoroughly appreciate his story. Pamela is not only 
| charming, she is also thoroughly individual. Her peculiar and 
| methodical ways, with her ‘‘three parcels of clothes ” when she 
| means to quit her service, and her three chairs made into a ‘ bar” 
when she pleads before her husband; the suspicion of coquetry 
which attaches to her movements about the house before the 
attack upon her is fairly begun ; her occasional pertness, as in 
| the two petitions which during her imprisonment she suggests 
}should be read in church for herself and her persecutor; her 
| letter to Miss Darnford about the latter's father throwing a book 
}at her head; her correspondence with Mr. Williams, and her 
| little stratagems to deceive Mrs. Jewkes and the gardener, all 
| make up a portrait which in its combination of piquant innocence, 
| shrewd wit, and womanly feeling has never been rivalled save 
| by its own author. 
The character of ** Mr. B.”—for Richardson never favours us 

| with more of his name than this—Pamela’s master and then 
husband, is touched in with less charm, though with almost equal 
| skill. Except in his sobriety and his literary tastes, he does not 
strike us as so exceptional to the period as his friends in the book 
consider him. Ile is a rake and a libertine, but a far less hardened 
one than Lovelace, who never swerves for a moment from his 
purpose. “ Mr, B.” is human, after all, and not a fiend, and nothing 
is more remarkable in the high art of this novel than the way in 
which, at the first touch of relenting in his pursuit, and the dawn 


we 
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of a purer feeling towards its object, the air seems to clear and the 
horizon toexpand. Asin all strong natures, the passion of a real love 


brings out all that is good in the man; like Troilus in Chaucer's | 


poem, and Dante in his Vita Nuova, he becomes full of longing 
after virtue, and of good-will and charity to all the world. Pamela, 
on her side, is filled with what may be called a passion of gratitude, 
which, combined with the attraction towards her lover that has 
been working within her, effaces at once all the humiliations she 
has been made to suffer. This Griselda-like attitude of mind, 
which would be inconceivable in a Clarissa, is in harmony with 
all else that we are told of Pamela, and the reader is prepared 


for it by her unconscious revelations to her parents, even | 


during her persecution, of her growing feeling towards her 
persecutor. 
The two most interesting portions of the book are the narrative 


of Pamela's attempts to escape from the vigilance of Jewkes, and | 


that of her sufferings while she is in suspense as to how matters 
will end between her husband and the lady of the masquerade. 
In the former portion, Richardson, true to his ethical attitude, 


never for 2 moment interests us on the wrong side, as ‘‘ fast”’ | 


modern novelists often do, or try todo. We follow the vicissitudes 
of Pamela's defence with an eager anxiety for her safety, which 


makes usangry at her placing herself again in the snare of the fowler, | 
In the latter situation | 


the interest is heightened to a tragic complexion, and the reader is | 


when a way of escape is at last open to her. 


made to share in the suspense. ‘There rises up gradually, but 
surely, such a tide of misery as recalls the sympathies and interests 
which flagged in the hitherto calm sea of prosperity and goodness. 
The pathos is here more real and intense than it has been throughout 
the book ; Pamela suffers with all the fullness of her nature all that 
the vacillation of her husband enables him to inflict. The interview 
with Lady S., which he forces upon her, constitutes as great a 
degree of humiliation as blows aud ill-usage would be to a woman 
of another temper; and her demeanour after their departure is 
one of the most purely natural scenes in the book. Nothing can 
be finer than the harsh contrast between the former lives of those 
who have loved each other with such intensity and their present 
divided attitude. ‘He hasting into another parlour to put on 
his sword and take his hat, I followed him. ‘Sir! Sir!’ with my 
arms expanded, was all I could say; but he avoided me, putting 
on his hat with an air, and bidding Abraham follow him.” In 
the succeeding letters she runs through the whole gamut of 
pain, till sickening suspense turns into deadly certainty. The 
rest should be read in her own touching letters; where Richard- 
son is at his best, he does not bear abridgment. There is one 
sentence which shows the elasticity of Pamela’s mind, which has 
already enabled her to bear so much :—‘‘I hope I am calmer a 
great deal. 
to myself as I may. It is one’s duty, you know, Madam, to suit 
one’s mind to one’s condition.” 


which fairly carries him away, turns the tables on him as a judge, 
and subdues him beneath the dignity of an injured woman’s 


righteous indignation. 


to the dishonourable proposals of the earlier part of the story, and 


the imaginative cast she puts upon the whole interview is in the | 


spirit of true tragedy. 

When Mr. B. has returned to his allegiance, we follow the 
story with less excitement, but with undiminished interest, to its 
close. As far as Richardson is open with us, there is no further 
backsliding, and we leave Pamela and her husband going through 
the minuet of life, she more matronly with a family (perhaps too 
numerous for a heroine), he with a foreshadowing of the middle- 
aged gentleman, alms-giving, church-going, violin-playing,—in 
short, in the words of the author, ‘ adorming the married life with 
all the warmth of elegant tenderness.” 

In praising Pamela so far, we do not in the least forget that we 
have against us the authority of Thackeray and Coleridge, the 
former of whom, in his Lectures on the Humourists, speaking 
through the mask of Fielding, but in his own voice, calls Richard- 


son a ‘**milksop,” a ‘* molly-coddle,” ‘*a puny Cockney book- | 


seller,” fed on “muffins and bohea,” for whom a man who 
writes 7vm Jones and drinks sack-posset can have no feeling but 
contempt. And Coleridge, in a well-known passage of his Literary 
Remains, not only appears to defend that episode of ‘*Tom Jones” 
which is usually given up by his greatest admirers—at least, he 
makes no distinction between it and Jones’s other amours—but he 
condemns the rival author for ‘‘ poisoning the imagination of the 
young with doses of tinct. /yttx,” and insists on the strong contrast 


For being disappointed in twenty agreeable schemes | 
and projects, I am now forming new ones with as much pleasure | 


In the great scene which follows | 


on her husband’s return, Pamela behaves with a nervous energy | 


Her speech, though glowing with passion, | 
8 as logical and as well arranged as her paper of reasons in answer | 


. . . States 
of —— ‘ with the close, hot, day-dreamy Continuity of 
tichardson. 

We cannot say we feel as if there was much to answer j 
Thackeray’s rollicking criticism, which is rather of the man than 
his works, and does little justice to author or critic, Though 
Richardson was not a humourist in that sense of the term in which 
the irony of life and fate is the thing chiefly dwelt upon, hig 
title to be a ‘‘ week-day preacher,” at any rate, is indisputable - 
while, if we take his characters separately, Pamela and Clarins 
are at least as well worth consideration as Fielding’s Aelia, on 
whom Thackeray dilates with so much enthusiasm. For theae 
reasons, as well as on account of the place he occupies in English 
literature, we have always thought that the omission of Richardaop 
| from Thackeray’s series greatly impairs its completeness as a gur. 
vey of the period; at any rate, it was an injustice to dismiss him 
in asingle sneering paragraph. As writers of fiction, Fielding and 
| Richardson had different objects. The purpose of the one was 
simply to amuse, and in that he thoroughly succeeded ; let him, 
in addition, have any amount of credit for his characters, hig 
humour, his scorn of meanness and hypocrisy, and all the rest of 
it. Richardson’s object was an ethical one, and his success in that 
| way, as well asin interesting the reader, is not to be summarily dig. 
| posed of by calling hima milksop. We ourselves can enjoy Fielding 
aud sack-posset, or whatever represents it in these days; but in thig 
question we are on the side of the bohea and the muffins, and must 
| try to bear the consequences. What does it matter now with whom 
| Richardson consorted, or what he was? There is his book, full of 
| live characters and strong situations, rising to a refinement of art 
'to which Fielding, and we may add, Thackeray himself, never 
| attained, and written in astyle of nervous idiomatic English which 
| even at the present day would be as good a model for a foreigner 
| as any book we could point out. Of the defects which we should 
| set against these merits we will speak presently ; at present, there 
is nothing to show that Thackeray appreciated either the one or 
| the other. 
| It is with much more diffidence that we dispute the authority of 
| Coleridge on any literary question, but we can see as little ground 
|for the severe sentence he passes on Richardson as for his very 
| lenient censure of Jom Jones. We suppose no one would think of 
| charging either writer with any wish to promote immorality, but 

there is the fact that Fielding did no more than laugh at it in a 
| genial sort of way, while Richardson thoroughly hated it, 
| Whether, as Coleridge says, Zom Jones could hurt no one who was 
j not already thoroughly corrupt, we take leave to doubt; at all 
events, it might deepen previous impressions, and in the passage 
of Thackeray succeeding our quotation there is an implicit admis- 
sion that the tendency of the book is to let off the sinner on 
wonderfully easy terms. As to the accusation against Richardson 
of ‘‘ poisoning the minds of the young by continual doses of tinct. 
lyttz”’—which is something that Coleridge would not have ventured 
to describe in plain English—we can see no ground for it whatever. 
Will anyone who has read Clarissa or Pamela honestly say that at 
| aby moment they suggested temptation, or caused him to sympa- 
thise with the pursuer rather than the victim? ‘Thou art a 
devil,” is the language of Lovelace’s confidant, and it finds an 
echo in every reader who is not a Lovelace already. ‘ ‘Thou arta 
wild animal that ought to be chained up” might equally be said of 
Mr. B. while his dishonourable passion continues. The “ close,, 
hot, day-dreamy continuity” which Coleridge ascribes to the 
author of Pamela, is a phrase to which it is difficult to attach a 
definite meaning. We suppose Coleridge thought that the con- 
stant direction of the mind throughout the novel to one purpose, 
and that an immoral one, and the creation of an interest in its 
success or failure, had a tendency to corrupt, and it would not be 
difficult to suppose cases in which this would be true. But the 
case before us is not one of them. The object of pursuit once kaowa, 
what the mind dwells on is the pursuit itself, irrespective of what 
it may lead to, and in this respect the interest of the ‘‘retard- 
ing element” is the same as that of any ordinary novel, only 
much better kept up. We could name more than one novel of 
the present day to which the rest of Coleridge's epithets would be 
perfectly applicable, but in Richardson we see nothing to justify 
them. 

We have thought ourselves bound to deal with the opinions of 
Coleridge and Thackeray, as a counsel is bound to nullify the 
evidence of two highly respectable witnesses for the prosecution. 
But at the present day, the question of Richardson's or Fielding’s 
morality is a very unpractical one. Both may shock us by their 
freedom of speech, but neither has anything like the power for 
evil that might be found in a basketful of modern novels. We do 
| not preach, we only state facts. While we tolerate such books a5 
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he Ordeal of Richard Feverel and ‘‘ Quida’s” earlier novels, 
and go to the opera to see the Traviata, do not let us be 
gach atrant humbugs as to strain at the novels of a past 
age which was in the habit of calling things by their right 
pames, and in which the safeguards which Pamela and 
Clarissa attempted to supply to female virtue were certainly 
far from unnecessary. ‘There is a novel publishing in a popu- 
lar magazive which commences with an account of a care- 
less seduction (that is not the right term, but we don’t see 


what other decent name to give it), and of the consequences | 


thereof, in which the indelicacy of suggestic 1 far exceeds anything 


for 
thrown in the way of girls who would be forbidden to read either of 


those writers. 
age which tolerates this kind of thing need not be squeamish 


about “ Mr. B.” 
In defending Richardson against Coleridge and Thackeray we 


have no intention of holdiog up ’amela asa faultless work. There is 


aspirit of moral casuistry running through it, a perpetual discussion | 


of trifling points of character, a plethora of arguments pro and con, 
which may be compared to the refinements of a medimval 


sehoolman, and which are calculated to produce the same spirit | 
of self-consciousness in a reader which is engendered by a course | 


of modern High-Church novels. There is, perhaps, some relation 
between this characteristic of Richardson and the preaching of his 
time, which occupied itself more with the inculcation of separate 
virtues and the discouragement of particular sins, than in laying a 
strong grasp on the conscience, or establishing in the heart a great 
central principle of Christian faith and conduct. 

This tendency to consider moral actions separately, and judge 
them according to their external value, rather than as the products 
of a certain character, may be connected also with some features 
of the story which are the moat difficult to get over. The reader 
who follows the details of Pamela’s persecution takes her part so 


strongly, comes to hate Mr. B. so much, that he wonders how | 


they can ever become friends, or how such love as had sprung up 
could fail to be crushed by auch a load of dislike. How this diffi- 
culty is solved in the case of Mr. B. himself we have already 
shown ; but what is to be said of the odious Jewkes, who is wholly 
forgiven and continued in her confidential employment? After 


the revelations of this creature's character—who has been origin- ; 


ally recommended to Mr. B. for her “ fidelity,” by a brother 
rake, and had executed her office of gaoler not simply with the 
vigilance required by her orders, but with a gusto as to the 


intended purpose of them which led her to try and corrupt | 


Pamela by her conversation—the tenderness with which she is 
afterwards treated amounts to mawkishness. 


forgave the prime offender, would like to set eyes on the instru- 


ment of his tyranny again. The same remark applies to Colbrand, | 


the valet—a sort of assistant-turnkey—and in a modified 
degree to Lady Davers, to Mr. H., and to Lady S., all of 
whom had stood in such relations to Pamela as surely must 
have made subsequent intimacy with them a matter of 


considerable awkwardness. Nor, with whatever thickness of | 


skin we may credit the ladies and gentlemen of that period, 
can the publicity given to Pamela's diary fail to suggest that 


characters which are best fitted to endure this sort of moral | 


microscope are precisely those by whom it is felt to be least 
endurable. She and her friends must thenceforward have lived in 
& Palace of Truth, than which nothing more foreign to the 
artificiality of the day could well be imagined. 


Nor is this the only false position in which she is placed. Her | 


knowledge of her husband’s character inspires her with a well- 
founded jealousy for the future, but that jealousy of the past 
which is its correlative appears to be deficient in her constitution, or 
she could never have acted towards his bastard child and its mother 
as she is described to have done. The sentimental feeling which 
has induced her to bring up the former along with her own family, 
must have obliged her to tell a lie now and then about its parentage ; 
while her having mixed herself up in the matter so far as to corre- 
spond with the mother—who has married, as a pretended widow, 
& respectable Mr. Wrightson in Jamaica—renders her an accom- 
plice in the life-long deception of him which his wife carries on. 
Towhat extent Richardson was in advance of popular morality may 
be seen not only from his treatment of thesituation just described, 
but from other passages in the book. On the one hand, the re- 
fusal of Sir Simon Darnford to interfere on behalf of Pamela, on 
the ground that it is only a case of a master ‘“ having a mind to 
8 mother’s waiting-maid,” and that Mr. B. ‘‘hurts no family 


which Fielding or Richardson have to answer, but which is | 


Publishers, doubtless, know their public; but an | 


Though Mr. B. | 
might declare that he and his servant were ‘‘ equally in need of | 
pardon,” there are few women, we imagine, who, even if they | 


| by this,” is placed in the mouth of a man whose morals are supposed 
| to be of the laxest order; and Pamela's resolution to live apart 
from her husband, should his affair with Lady S. prove an accom- 
| plished fact, is a protest against that doctrine about the veniality 
| of a husband’s unfaithfulness which is expressed in a well-known 
conversation of Johnson. On the other hand, this moral principle 
does not seem robust enough to protect the honour of poor Mr. 
| Wrightson in his distant colony, or to enable Pamela, in the outset 
of the story, to brush away her lover’s dishonest proposals by a 
simple refusal, instead of refuting them by an elaborate, however 
valid, train of arguments. Chdleau qui parle et femme qui écoute is 
an old and sound maxim, to which she is a brilliant exception, but 
one hardly safe to follow. 

Of the abundant illustration of the manners, as well as the morals, 
of the time which is to be found in the pages of Pamela we have 
no space to say anything, nor is it necessary, for such points will 
strike all readers. The question of its fitness for being generally 
read now is one which will probably be answered in the negative, 
both by those who think that such subjects are wholly unfitted 
for fiction, and by those who approve of the way in which they 
| are treated of by the novelists of to-day. We will not attempt to 
prescribe to either class. The indelicacy for which Richardson 
| has been censured is little more than that of an old nurse; if he is 


| tedious, it is yet difficult to skip any of the particulars on which 
he dwells, and if, judged by our present standard of manners, he 
is sometimes immodest, he is never either designedly or carelessly 
immoral. What degree of interest or attractiveness he may pre- 
sent, apart from these considerations, we hope we have in some 
’ degree succeeded in making apparent. 


THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.* 

| Tar any one proposing to write a book about Cuba, especially 
of a picturesque sort, should have fixed upon ‘*'The Pearl of the 
Antilles ” as its title, is so very probable and self-suggestive, that 
it is not at all surprising to find the same idea occurring, like Mr. 
| Puff’s, to two minds. As, however, it occurred to Mr. Goodman 
first, and he registered and advertised the fact considerably before 
the rival ‘‘ Pearl” was announced, he establishes a sound griev- 
ance in the adoption of his title by another gentleman, who bas also 
been to Cuba, and has written a book about it. But Mr. Good- 
man has two sources of consolation,—the rival book is a very 
little one, and political, whereas his is a good-sized volume, de- 
lightfully vivid and picturesque, and as non-political as possible 
under the circumstances of ‘* The Loyal and Ever-faithful Isle,” 
which rejoices also in the appellations of “‘The Summer Isle of 
Eden” and “‘ The Garden of the West.” 

Mr. Goodman visited Cuba under pleasant auspices; his com- 
panion, Don Nicasio Rodriguez, was an artist and a Cuban, and their 
| reception, after they had run the gauntlet of official restrictions, 
| was bewilderingly cordial. ‘Their first few weeks in Santiago 
offered some of the oddest experiences of travel on record. 
Wherever they went, some unknown friend had anticipated their 
arrival, and secretly provided for their wants, ‘They turned into 
a café for refreshments, and the waiter refused to take their money, 
assuring them that their repast had already been paid for. Sub- 
| sequently they discovered that the proprietors of all the restaurants 
and cafés in the town had been instructed by some mysterious 
persons not to accept payment from Don Nicasio and his com- 
| panion, but to ‘* put it down to the account.” Whenever they visited 
the theatre the same pecuniary objections were raised, and on one 
occasion, the haberdasher from whom Mr. Goodman ordered a 
dozen shirts actually refused to favour him with a bill. ‘This state 
of things, which sounds celestial, speedily became intolerable, and 
the visitors publicly announced their intention of bolting, if it 
were not put an end to. ‘The warning took effect, but still the 
tendency of the Cubans to ‘‘ stand treat” remained in certain 
' respects irrepressible, and the old Spanish forms of politeness, 

which in Spain never meant anything, and are now obsolete, have 
' really some sincerity in them in Cuba. 

We derive from this book an impression that the Pearl of the 
Antilles is a very delightful place, though hitherto one of those in 
which ‘‘ the blacks for ever weep,” and where houses have to be con- 
structed with an eye to earthquakes. ‘The free, easy, out-of-door life 
is equally free and easy in-doors, where domestic affaira are on the 
simplest scale. One has hardly any furniture, and one seta up one’s 
bed—called a catre, and closely resembling @ tressled apple-stall 
with a canvas tray—anywhere. It is rather limiting to one’s par- 
ticular ideas of breakfast to find that all the butter is imported in 





* The Pearl of the Antilles; or, an Artist in Cuba. By Walter Goodman 
London: Henry 8S. King and Co. 
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bottles, like pickled onions in other places; but then the fruit and | a ee bad ae & BoA or a acai placed on the plata 

“ . | before her; does s 0 er food iike a beast, but dispos , 
vegetables enlarge one 's general ideas of food more than propor ands, seg die ote sunt biped. Jerking the oma of it 
tionally, and there’s no smoke except tobacco smoke. Good | sumption neatly into her beak, and raising her head high in ja 


manners, rocking chairs, fertulias, pretty women—though rather she waits till the comestible has gravitated naturally down her throat, 
fat—a pervading atmosphere of kindliness and good-nature, and The ss favourite og are sweet bananas, boiled pumpkin, and 
a general sense that nobody has too much to do, and that ee — j, but she is also partial to fresh raw bocfsteak, 
amusement has a recognised place in every one’s life, make Ant . ue 
up a very attractive picture; and Mr. Goodman, who possesses a . oe ee os rai ee = desultorinesg 
strong sense of humour, seems to have appreciated it all to the . net se sy aa ms a pA ne wales i infinitely pte. 
fullest extent. His description of the daily life of his companion ae ace ae pap vn a0 = ng as — pe te Reading it 
and himself after they had set up as portrait painters is very ae shen ede rpentings pelts scab © Coes not want to 
. : p ake you as directly and as quickly as possible to certain speci 
amusing. He went, in and out of print, by the name of “ El , cokes Pap errs Sys) sneer specified 
Caballero Inglés Don Gualterio,” and he was speedily in great P ei onch pn “oe x aoe eae —— com- 
request as a painter of portraits of dead people, for his patrons a ie of ee me! ey Pi ree ae. aud 
could not be induced to believe that a living person is a fit subject | 57, ar aie ple psoas everything oak econ — 
for an artist’s brush ; and so it often happened that he was called eh te Gia ania. ol. ae emule a on a 
up like a doctor, in the night, to hasten to the house of rae ag Ree RR I i nA te - “9 ingly 
moribund, for the purpose of making notes to serve afterwards as | (, hin men eee oe ack Art in 
- : righ 2 3 “fe uba ” and ‘A Taste of Cuban Prison Life.” These are the two 
guides in the painting of the dead man’s portrait. He and Don dhaniate ‘Whidh lend tee south ef pele 40 the book, ethan 
Nic asio evidently deserved all the kindness they met with, and all oailies oud eususing from beginning to ond The tues 
the ularity they attained, for they accommodated themselves . : 2 
to ae he a people with most commendable readiness, | yo thy saan a em te playsa 
and many capital stories are the result to us. They _ ween cborebtitin See mncht h dalled ” te hed Was wanted 
inted everything, from high-art subjects, in which the local for adeytation tothe Syaum ae, de ae naturally fell 
gg A ste hry a it mae tee back upon the Caballero Inglés. How he translated ‘‘ Box and Cox” 
press declared that they rivalled Titian and Raphael, to “ ances- Siardiahes Geltiin snbeen tebe wenknentte omaten 
tors” ina ‘‘ set” scene for the Teatro Real, and Don Benigno’s wl M. ‘toa del Dia.” or“ TI o- a ee acta 
gig. Don Benigno is a person whose acquaintance we are fenen, antied “Zand ne yas * My pf Po se the Period”; 
delighted to make, and this is a description of his “ quitrin :”— how he res on ¢ “ — oan er a “ ner bape 
“A two-wheeled carriage of the gig class, the component parts — Si tt : ir inate — . he ay, and 
of which bear one to the other something of the proportions of a Ge telumphant eae wine See eg most amusingly teld, 
spider and his web; the body of the conveyance being extremely The > slave- i ro my _ “0 Qs ’ sa ps “+ easel 
small, the shafts inconceivably long, and the wheels of a gigantic a ae ; a od sig good time nearly 
circumference. ‘The street-doors of most Cuban houses are con- | °°™* Tee whole book deserves the heartiont commendation, but 
structed with a view to the admittance of such a vehicle, which, a nese ec Re 2 aime op —- by the “ Anglo. 
when not in use, is carefully enveloped in brown holland, like a Saxon follower of the divine art of “pelies. 
harp or a chandelier, and is deposited in the hall, or, in some : 36 nae : 
cases, in a corner of the marble-paved reception-room.” Don THE VIRGIN MARY AND THE TRADITIONS OF 
Benigno’s gig in the studio was, therefore, not very remarkable. PAINTERS.* 
The friends were in the habit of drawing lots on the occasion of | THE light thrown by Sacred Art upon the doctrines and practice 
the ‘‘sick calls” we have referred to, and the unfortunate | of the early Christian Church must always be a subject fraught 
winner would betake himself, clad in sombre garments, to the! with interest to every unprejudiced mind, and starting with the 
house of mourning. An amusing account of a ‘velorio,” or| proposition, well expressed by Mr. Clay, that to reach the highest 
night-wake, presents the mutable, impulsive, tender-hearted, | excellence in painting it is necessary that beauty in the execution 
absurd Cubans in a pleasing though ludicrous light. The friends | should be combined with truth in the representation of fact, we 
painted bird-portraits too, and kept the living originals on the have in any study of the subject carefully to ascertain, if possible, 
premises, to our great advantage. ‘I'he Cocos are the most delight- | at what point, through any complication of conflicting interests, 
ful birds within our knowledge, especially Lord Coco, whose con- | truth has been made subservient to some arbitrary and one-sided 
duct, when Lady Coco wandered from the house and lost herself standard of beauty, or the faithfulness of the painter been sacri- 
in an adjacent field, is an example to husbands. ‘* Until her | ficed to the interests of the hour. In the little volume before us, 
reappearance, Lord Coco is inconsolable. The pastimes of the| Mr. Clay has collected a careful amount of evidence as to the 
studio and the patio have no attractions for the bereaved bird. | traditions of painters concerning the Virgin Mary, from the earliest 
He fasts during the day, and croaks dismally at night. But when | eta of Christianity to the present day. He points out that while 
Lady Coco returns, Lord Coco is quite another bird, and in a| Autioch, Alexandri, and Constantinople possess so few even frag- 
moment of rapture he secretes our last tube of flake-white in the| ments of art which can recall for us the era of their early 
water-jug!” They also kept a pair of young crocodiles in a tank, | Christian life, we have in Rome an abundant storehouse of 
Of these interesting creatures Mr. Goodman says:—‘‘ We haye| material upon which to draw for illustrations of every successive 
done our best to tame them, but they have not yet fallen into our | period of Christian art. He seeks his first traditions of the Virgin 
domestic ways. Nor does time improve their vicious natures, for | among the rough specimens of art in the Catacombs which spoke tothe 
at the tender age of six months they have already shown signs of living of the belief of the dead, and there is a singularly suggestive 
insubordination, If they persist in their evil courses, we must absence of all distinctive allusion to the Virgin Mary at all, in the 
needs make a premature end of them, which is no easy matter, | eatliest of these rude illustrations of Christian doctrine. We 
for their scaly hides are already as tough as leather, and the only think Mr. Clay, in his first chapter, has sufficiently demonstrated 
defenceless parts about them are their small eyes and open mouths.” | that the earliest form in which the Virgin was represented in 
The author does not tell us whether he had to kill the baby croco- | painting was as an Orante, not with the Holy Infant in her arms 
diles ; we hope not. But the most interesting creature to whom | 4 all, but in the attitude of prayer, with her arms wide open in 


he introduces us is the majestic Grulla, a painfully decorous| the form of a cross. And he quotes from Lanziu an account of a 
bird :— | glass, kept in the Museo Trombelli, in Bologna, on which the 
’ ae ; | ore f é sae chs. ec ee 
“ There is a dignity about her walk, and a formality about her ways, Virgin appears - - Orante, with her hia Maria, inscribed; 
which are examples to her feathered companions. At night she is as | and refers to a similar one, said to be in the Museum of the Pro- 
serviceable as the best watch-dog, warning all trespassers by her| paganda at Rome, adding that ‘these glasses probably belong to 
piercing shriek, and by a furious dash at the ith ar stré ack inni 5 ” , 
piercing shriek, and by a furious dash at the aD: wae her strong neck | the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century.” Other 
and sharp-pointed beak. Grulla abominates all new comers, and it was . : . ; "s 
long before she was reconciled to presence of her crocodile | ¢X#mples are given, but during this early period there is no trace 
companions. When first their objectionable society was thrust upon | of art-teaching which gives any pre-eminence to the Virgin over 
} ir 3} et: ) early side »rself it! savettn : > . . 
—- hnge bird, sho : a nearly b cme herself wit PP ago the other saints. From the rude illustrations of the Catacombs, 
d made savage onslaughts on the invaders’ impenetrable hides. ‘ Pp r ns 
Once Grulla was in imminent danger of losing her neck, whilo taking Mr. Clay passes to the sculpture on the tombs of the more we althy 
a blind header at the enemy's beady eye; for in a moment the reptile Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries, and calls attention to 
opened his yard of jaw for the easy accommodation of the bird’s three feet | the tomb of Junius Bassus, who died in the year 359. Upon it 
of throat. My lady’s behaviour at table leaves nothing » desirec —. « : an: 
at. My lady’s behaviour at table leaves nothing to be de ired. | Christ is sculptured, seated between two Apostles. There are 
At the dinner-hour she strides into our apartment without bidding, gyre F bi ; 
and takes her allotted place. The bird's two feet six inches of legs | 8°28 from His life and other groups from Scripture history, 
serve her instead of a chair, and her swanlike neck enables her to take <9 -ENgINES Senna manner mar — _ 
299 : vip - <e a ie * The Virgin Mar d the Traditions of Painters. By the Rev. J. G. Clay. Mi 
a bird’s-eye view of the most distant dish. But she never ventures to 15 B nd , yor —o — — : re. Sy Oe ee. 4 . . 
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t 
pet on the sarcophagus of Probus, and on that of his son, 


on which Christ and his Apostles appear. But the scenes repre- 
gented on large collections of sarcophagi present such sameness 
that Mr. Clay is led to the conclusion that the choice of them 
was not arbitrary, but that the artist was governed by some 
law, and he observes, ** ‘That law is what we have to discover.” 
The pages which follow are full of interest to the careful student 
of sacred art. Mr. Clay establishes with considerable clearness 
that the artist did not suggest, but only illustrate the doctrines 


more of less plainly recognised, so that we have here a tolerably 
good clue to the date when any dogma of the Church was gene- 


rally accepted, and also of the periods when it was not recognised. 
After a careful examination of the list of subjects on the sarco- 
phagi, made out by Mr. Burgon, Mr. Clay gives his reasons for 
believing they were chosen to illustrate the ritual of the Church, 
and just noticing that there was no festival in the name of the 
Virgin till the end of the fifth century, he points out that the two 
earliest festivals of the Church, Pascha and Pentecost, are those 
most frequently illustrated. (We do not see that he establishes 
this, especially not with reference to Pentecost, the connection 
between Moses striking the Rock and the pouring-out of the 
Spirit not being to us sufficiently apparent.) ‘The miracle of the 
loaves occurs twenty times, and the change of water into wine 
sixteen. To Mr. Clay, and the section of the Church to which he 
belongs, these scenes point to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; 
to us they are simple records of two of the best known of Our 
Lord’s miracles; but the real point is that in this long list, the 
scene of the Nativity occurs only once, and the Annunciation not 
at all. 

The Ascension of Christ has its place, and less frequently 
and at later date we have the Adoration of the Magi with the 
Child seated on the Virgin’s lap. ‘That became, says Mr. Clay, 
a subject for art, when the Epiphany began to be celebrated as a 
festival in Rome. ‘The first historical notice of this festi- 
yal occurs in the year 361, and we have indirect evidence 
as to the state of the Church with regard to its Festivals 
in the casual observation of St. Chrysostom, ‘* That the Church 
has three festivals, like those of the Jews, but more excellent, 
Epiphany, Pascha, and Pentecost; but here Mr. Clay calls our 
attention to the fact that the Epiphany was a feast of Eastern 
origin, and in the Eastern Church was the feast of the Baptism of 
Christ in Jordan; that the adoration of the Wise Men at Beth- 
lehem was not connected with it, and therefore the Virgin had no 
part in it,—that, in fact, ‘‘ the Epiphany in the Greek portion of 
the Church was the declaration of the divinity of Christ to the 
Jews, and not the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles.” 


Chrysostom accepts this as the root-idea of the Epiphany, but 


when the festival passed into the Latin Church, though it retained 
its Greek name, ‘‘ the lesson peculiar to the day was altered ; the 
sign given to the Gentiles took the place of the sign given to the 
Jews, and instead of the Baptism of Christ, the adoration of the 
Magi became the appropriate Gospel for the day.” St. Ambrose 
in his teaching appears to have mingled the two ideas, while St. 
Augustine accepts the Latin one as a settled question. Drawing 
what seems to us a legitimate inference from facts carefully sifted, 
Mr. Clay observes, ‘‘ We shall be near the truth in saying it (the 
festival of the Epiphany) was received into some parts of Italy 
unostentatiously in the latter half of the fourth century, a little 
before or during the episcopate of Ambrose.” ‘The point to be 
settled, we must bear in mind, is that the adoration of the Magi 
was not one of the earliest subjects of Roman art, and that it was not 
represented for the sake of the Virgin Mary, while the festival of the 
Nativity does not appear to have taken even equal rank, andin one 
of the earliest representations of it yet discovered, namely, that ona 
marble bearing date 343, the Virgin is absent altogether from the 
group. A century and a half later, we get four examples of the 
manuer in which the subject of the Nativity was treated in 
sculpture on sarcophagi. On one we have the Adoration of the 
Shepherds and the Adoration of the Magi, in separate groups. In 
the Adoration of the Shepherds the Virgin does not appear. With 
much patience and impartial judgment, Mr. Clay has studied the 
early pictures of the Virgin and Child, and traced the causes 
which led to the gradual substitution of a higher form, both of 
thought and art, in the delineation of the subject, till the highest 
embodiment of the spiritual conception of the artist, when he 
would have illustrated the meekneas, lowliness, and purity which 
he held essential to the character of Mary, but which was after- 
wards made subservient to the corruption of doctrine of a darker 
age. 


| this research, but the result is full of interest. 


} When Ciampini 


Mr. Clay commences this portion of his subject (which, by | had to accomplish. 


“f - appearance of the Virgin Mary ; and the same omission is | the way, we may mention, is here and throughout the book treated 


as a subject for historical and artistic accuracy, not in any way as 
a theological discussion), by a minute examination of the mosaics 
of the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, executed soon after the 
year 431. He appears to have had no small difficulty in making 
We have not 
space to draw attention to much which he has noticed, but must 
confine ourselves to the main figure in the groups under inspection. 
Here we have “the earliest example of the Annunciation in exist- 
ence.” There is no example of the subject in the Catacombs or 
on the sarcophagi. And Mr. Clay observes, it seems here 
as if it were the attempt of an artist to treat an unfamiliar 
The Virgin here is in the dress of a Roman lady of 
the time of Galla Placidia. In the presentation of Christ in 
the Temple the Virgin also appears richly dressed. Then there 
is a picture of the arrival of the Wise Men before Herod, on 
the interpretation of which Mr. Clay differs from Ciampini; but 
as the Virgin is not in it, we have nothing to do with it at this 
moment. But the next is a picture of the Magi, in which the 
Child Jesus sits on a chair or throne by Himself; the star is seen 
above Him, and near Him sits the Virgin on a separate seat. 
Her dress is quite different (we are quoting from Mr. Clay's obser- 
vations) from that which she bears in the other pictures of the 
same series; ‘* she is not dressed as a Roman lady of the period of 
Galla Placidia, but in the garb of a Madonna of the middle-ages. 
The Wise Men are there, but only two; the third is missing.” To 
account for this, says Mr. Clay, it is necessary to bring an act of 
dishonesty to light :—- 


subject. 


‘The mosaic has been repaired and corrupted in modern times. 
wrote his description of it, the first of the three Magi 
was standing before Christ in that place which the sitting Virgin now 
occupies, and the Virgin herself was standing on the other side of the 
throne. Such was the original arrangement of the group, and such it 
continued to be up to the end of the seventeenth century. Then the 
Romans would no longer tolerate the idea of a standing Madonna. The 
leader of the Magi was compelled to vanish from the place which ho had 
occupied for centuries, that he might leave a vacant space for a sitting 
Madonna. The stratagem was contrived with the design not only of 
placing the Virgin on an equality with the Child, but also of placing 
her between Christ and the two Magi, so that they appear to address them- 
selves full as much to her as to Him. And the Virgin so introduced is 
not dressed in the fashion known to art in the time of Galla Placidia, 
but in the garb which was assigned to her in much later times. Tho 
d the reason of it are equally plain to be seen. No one, at all 

with sacred art, could suppose for a moment that the figure 











change an 
acquainted w 
of the Virgin, as it appears in the Adoration of the Magi, could be of the 


same epoch a3 those Which appear in three other c Nn positions which 


is modern ; and the « 






form part of this series. The wo lange cannot 


© called a restoration, it is a falsification.” 


Passing to the treatment of these subjects as works of art, Mr. 
Clay enters into the difficulties with which the Christian artist 
of that early period had to contend. He was called upon to 
paint, perhaps for the first time, scenes in Nazareth, Bethlehem, aud 
Jerusalem. ‘ Ife has painted them as if the actions represented 
had taken place in Rome of the fifth century. The artist was 
evidently ignorant of all that belonged toanother age and country. 
Sacred art in Rome worked with Roman ideas.” And thus up 
to this period we have the Virgin painted in scrupulous imitation 
of the best Roman fashion of the time. The Roman patrician was 
the artist’s highest idea of dignified character, but then comes 
the attempt of art, as we have before hinted, to find a better mode 
of expressing that which is sacred. Thus we find the Virgin in 
the dress of a nun, a mode of attire which, as Mr. Clay remarks, 
scarcely corresponds with the sentiments of the Magnificat. 
Still, the difficulty with which the artist was contending was one 
which commands our sympathy ; it was an endeavour to express 
spiritual rather than temporal greatness, and we wish we had 
space to transcribe a few pages in which in masterly fashion Mr. 
Clay has grappled with the difficulties of his subject, but we must 
condeuse, though too much escapes in the process. One passage 
we must give :— 

“In the rich language of Scripture images of earthly things had 
been used abundantly to signify the righteousness and the reward of 
the Saints. These images may be used with good effect in the elevated 
style of poetical description. Rainbows, thrones, crowns, precious 
stones, white garments, trees of life, and the heavenly Jerusalem, are 
beautiful images when used as figures of that which is invisible. It is 
understood that they have a meaning beyond anything that we can 
realise, and that they are not to be measured by the rule of human 
They stand as signs of glory and happiness inexpressibly 
great. They suggest to the mind ideas beyond those which the finest 
productions of nature can supply. But when these images of the sacred 
writers are taken literally, and translated into painting, and made 
visible by the artist as material objects within the narrow compass of 
a few feet of wall, then they lose their figurative nature, and at the 
same time they lose all their moral force and beauty. To give a spiritual 


character to his work was the difficult task which the Christian artist 
In this respe 


experience, 








ct the artist laboured under greater 
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‘disadvantages than the writer or the preacher. Christian art had to | book have the appearance of those glowing improvisations natun 
learn what it could do, and what was boyond its power. Art can paint | tog speaker of Southern temperament, who is led on from Fea 
ne 


the sublime and beautiful so long as a simple idea is presented to the i : 3 a 
eye. But art cannot paint metaphor. A metaphor is a combination to fancy, and from image to Image, by the kindling effect Which 
of ideas, which can be received into the mind together, though they | his eloquence produces on his own mind, as well ag by the 


cannot be brought together before the eye in one picture. No artist | sympathy of his audience. It is not difficult to imag; 
can paint the oil of gladnoss, or a ray of hope, or a sea of troubles, or | go 5 Castelar swaying an assembly of his counteymen ie 
n by 


the winter of our discontent. ‘A crown of righteousness which fades | ~. tin cell rR 
not away’ is a beautiful image for the poct and the orator; but the art | pictures of the Gegra: ation 0 come and the decay of 
of the painter, which cannot connect the ideas of righteousness and | Venice, of the evils of priestly government and the pain 


immortality with flowers and leaves, can give us nothing but the picture | fy] Jegacies of foreign despotism. The application of hi 
“By é; aie anna tettintwlies * : is teach 
of an ordinary chaplet of flowers and leaves that wither. The poet can | . se oe ° . 
use figures of speech which the painter cannot express in form and ee would = doubt in that om be more direct and More 
colour. And when celestial glory is put upon canvas in the shape of | pointed. Spain would be reminded of her past glories, of the 
crowns, jewels, and gorgeous robes, that which we behold is no longer | time when she gave laws to Europe, of the days when she, too, had 
spiritual glory, it is a feeble copy of the glory which passes away. her artists and poets, her generals and statesmen, her sages and 
Mr. Clay observes that his meaning may be rendered clearer | discoverers. Much that the reader is left to supply from his own 
by a consideration of the Parables of our Lord, which he divides | reflection must be given to the hearer. But the tone would 
‘into Allegorical and Metaphorical,—the allegorical easily repre- | probably be much the same in the speech as in the writing, while 
sented by art, the metaphorical impossible to render, except at the | the impression conveyed by the former would be far more effective 
expense of the parable, as, for instance, ‘‘ The censorious man with | There is no lack of appreciation on our part of the eminent 
the beam in his own eye, when the attempt is made to paint him, | qualities shown by Sefior Castelar in this volume. He calls up by 
becomes a caricature,” which leads up to the conclusion that art |a succession of brilliant touches the life of aucient Rome in the 
fails when it borrows the riches and grandeur of the world as | days of her greatness, and brings out forcibly the contrast between 
images of the righteousness of the saints. But we come to a time | the pomp and luxury of the Cassars, and the lowly life led by the 
when the Church had utterly declined both in doctrine and | Christians in their hiding-places in the Catacombs. The descrip. 
practice from its primitive simplicity, and demanded a crowned | tion of Michael Angelo’s labours in the Sistine Chapel is algo 
Virgin and a Queen of Heaven as the grand object of homage ; | heightened and rendered more vivid by the contrast between the 
and it is at this, the darkest period of the Church's history, we | yehemence, the struggles, the despair of that painter, and the ease 
come upon the pictures of the Assumption,—about which Mr. Clay | and serenity of his great rival. Among the other striking and 
has many things to say, one of the most noticeable being a remark | eloquent passages which dwell in our memory, the picture of the 
on a painting found in an ancient church, buried and forgotten for | city of Rome as seen at sunset from the Pincian, the description 
centuries, but recently discovered beneath the floor of St. Clement’s, | of the performance of the Miserere in the Sistine Chapel, the 
at Rome. The painting is supposed to be one of the most ancient | account of the Campo Santo at Pisa, the sketch of the island of 
on the subject of the Assumption. The crypt of the church in | Java drawn from the materials supplied by other travellers, claim 
which it is found is as old as Constantius, or older, but Mr. Clay | a pre-eminence. Our readers shall have the opportunity of judg. 
has, we think, proved most conclusively that the picture is not | ing from some of these what Seiior Castelar can do. Here, for 
iteelf earlier than the eleventh century. A Pope Leo and St. | instance, is his word-painting of the Campo Santo at Pisa:— 
Vitus are both in the picture, and Mr. Clay brings a CUFLOUS “TI beheld with ecstacy the lofty arches covered with precious woods; 
‘amount of evidence to prove that St. Vitus lived after the time of | the broad walls adorned with every possible combination of colour; ths 
Photius. The history of the request of the Empress Pulcheria for | oval windows of immense height, with their light columns and their 
relics of the Virgin is of itself proof that the doctrine of the Assump- | elegant ornamental roses ; the cyprosses and the ivy ; the honeysuekle 
! f i a pushing its fragrant blossoms into the central court, its leaves rustling 
tion was unknown, certainly unaccredited, in the early ages of the | softly in the breeze ; the rude monuments of monastic times shadowed 
Church. We get a great deal of indirect evidence on the subject | by the cross, joined to the beautiful tombs of classic agos, adorned 
of picture doctrine from the remonstrances of the Catholics against with nymphs and fauns; the bacchanalian vase of Paros marble, with 
the Ic lasts under Leo the Isaurian, and notwithstandi a the its sculptured figures of the priests and of the god of wine, by the side of 
ae SCOR OtInee UNO 1e © 18a , ANG notwitastanding the | the Madre Dolorosa with hor son in her arms, overcome by the contem- 
wide-spread superstition of that period, it took many years plation of death and her tears of agony ; the trophies of the Crusades close 
longer before the Roman Church demanded the invention of | to the native offerings of the Romans; the friezes of the great Grecian 
the coronation of the Virgin and the doctrine of the immaculate | temples mingled with the architraves of the altars of the tenth century; 
2 e = nape a bust of Brutus, and the Roman Tribunes under the white wings of 
conception. Mr. Clay does not obtrade his own convictions on | the marble angels wrought by Christian sculptors; the recumbent 
the reader; he has given the result of much research with perfect statues upon the pavement looking as if sunk in the oternal sleep, those 
impartiality, and apparently a simple desire to separate the true | Which aro erect on their Bip oe a whet yaa : 
ee aa ; e ‘the Rj ._,-, to enter conquerors into immortality; the saints and virgins, the patri- 
from the false. We ae him to belong to the Ritualistic arcbs, the doctors, the cherubin, the choirs of the blessed, the demons, 
section of the English Church, but he has done good service IN | gnomes, and monsters floating on the many-coloured atmosphere of 
dissipating the fog which hangs over the question of which he | the gigantic frescoes which cover all the walls; an indescribable chaos 
writes. Weshare his hope that sacred art may have its place as in these four Gothic galleries, a chaos over which the sound of the 
livi - ti f the f ; i bell comes like the trumpet of the angel, and the noise of the pickaxe 
a living power among the nations of the future. Even now we | jie the response of the dead opening their tombs at the great summons; 


think we discern indications of its resurrection to a new and ja chaos where all ages, all civilisations, all arts crowd together in 
confusion over the fragments of a world in ruins—a picture of the 








higher life. 
| Valley of Jehoshaphat at the supreme hour of the Universal Judgment.” 
SENOR CASTELAR ON ITALY.* “~~~ | We may place by the side of this the account of the performance 


Ex1Lep from his native country, under sentence of death if he | of the Miserere :— 

returned thither, warned against remaining in Rome, where he| “No pon can describe the solemnity of the Misorere. Tho night 
was an object of suspicion to the police, regretting that he was not | advances. The Basilica is in darkness. Her altars are uncovered, 
on entiae of enw matlt. co thet | ight b il the decli : Through the open arches there penetrates the uncertain light of dawn, 
! ~eisha? : y ’ a _ might bewal Me decline OF | which seems to deepen the shadows. The last taper of the tenebrario 
Venice in fitting language, making a vow that if ever he was/is hidden behind the altar. Tho cathedral resembles an immens® 


called to the exalted post of legislator he would spare no efforts to mausoleum, with the faint gleaming of funereal torches in the distance. 
The music of the Miserere is not instrumental. It is a sublime choir 


wipe away from Spain the reproach of intoleranc i | : a ac 
+ “~! k Sp diff pro ae! of into cee the writer of | admirably combined. Now it comes like the far-off roar of the tem- 
this work takes a very if erent position from that occupied by one | pest, as the vibration of the wind upon the ruins or among the eypresses 
whose eloquence has gained him a Européan reputation and the | of tombs; again like a lamentation from the depths of the earth, ora 
Presidency of the Spanish Republic. Yet marked as may be this | moaning of heaven's angels breaking into sobs and sorrowful weeping. 
. ° : . | The arl 8 § rig ic 4 azzling rhiteness, ‘e » 
contrast, the book with which we are dealing harmonises rather | Sadie Wilbis tote toon meng be cease alae - poe ps 
age : : abe j » y arkness, Q f Ke § its ast ages 
with its author's present than with his past. We trace in its pages | coming out of the sepulchres, and loosing the shroud to join the in- 
much of that spirit, much of that power of expression, much of that tonation of this canticle of despair. The whole church is agitated, and 
range of imagination which Seftor Castelar has since displayed in vibrates as if words of horror were arising from the stones. This 
the Cort He tell hi if th ce die ’ play : profound and sublime lament, this mourning of bitterness dying away 
2 re ee ee SS Se that ae draws ‘‘a broad line | jnto airy circles, penetrates the heart by the intensity of its sadness; 
between ordinary language and oratorical language,” and he has | it is the voice of Rome supplicating Heaven from her! oad of ashes, a3 
been faithful to the latter throughout the greater part of this| if under her sackcloth sho writhed in her death-agony. To weep 
l o lame t he r0 ts ol r th anks he E ates 
volume. Macaulay says of the answer to Hume in Fox’s History of pe Aan gr a -. 7 se ages 4 in ac cans 
F { gst the scatte stones of the Te », to sig 8s 
James IT., that ‘‘ the whole passage sounds like a powerful reply, | cadence, becomes a city whose eternal sorrow has not marred her 
thundered at three in the morning from the Opposition Bench.” In | eternal beauty.” 
dike manner, many of the most striking passages in Sefior Castelar’s| It would not be difficult to fill up more than the space allotted 
| P P 
| to this review with similar quotations. Sefior Castelar gives the 


* Old Rome and New Italy. By Emilio Castelar. Translated by Mrs. Arthur 7 mr ‘ ° . . H 
Arnold. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873. | rein freely to his imagination, and revels in picturesque and poetic 
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language. 
the book an 
wholly favourable. 
dazzling colours hay 
have met with 
without effort, by some spontaneo 
been much which has taken the eye in passing, 


little leaves @ 
of oratory ; it aims almos! ely 
gee this in most of its brilliant descriptions. ee it, | 
perpetually recurring search for contrast and antithesis. It has | 
been pointed out already bow the pride of the Caesars was put in | 
opposition to the modesty of the early Christians, and how | 
Michael Angelo’s strivings were contrasted with the inspiration of | 
Raphael. Another time, Michael Angelo is compared with Fra 

Angelico, and then we have a still more violent contrast. In order 
e “bold, athletic, gigantic, and herculean figures ” of | 
Seftor Castelar speaks of Fra Angelico’s figures as | 


| 
| 


Imost exclusively at temporary effect. 


to glorify th 


the Sistine, 
«measured and rigid, narrow-chested, meagre, and lustreless. 


Of course, no one would look for anatomical vigour in the works 
of a recluse who painted on his knees. But what true lover of 
art thinks of Fra Angelico’s bodies, while the soul beaming through 
every face rivets the gaze ? We might as well estimate Fra | 
Angelico’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” in which perfect and ineffable bliss | 
breathes from each lineament of the Blessed, by the paltry and | 
grotesque images of the demons. Yet if we were to ask whether | 
this version of the Last Judgment, or that of Michael Angelo, | 
with the figure of Christ the Avenger, which has been compared 
to Jupiter hurling down the Titans, is most in harmony with the | 
spirit of the Gospel, Sefior Castelar might find it difficult to sup- | 
port his favourite. When we turn from painting to sculpture, we | 
find him pursuing the same method. Wandering through the | 
Campo Santo at Pisa, he is struck with the juxtaposition of | 
Pagan and Christian sculptures, and he catalogues at some | 
length the most memorable instances. ‘Ihe figure of Phaedra on | 
the tomb of the Countess Matilda, an intoxicated bacchante by | 
the side of an anchorite, on one bas-relief the Good Shepherd lead- | 
ing bis sheep, and on another Neptune with his tritons, Meleager 
following the chase past an altar where some sainted king or 
pious knight of the middle ages kneels in prayer, are the main | 
features of the contrast which bas such an attraction for 
our author. These striking antitheses are eminently calculated 
to seize the attention of an audience, and for this cause they com- 
mend themselves to a speaker; but a writer knows that he must 
employ them more sparingly, lest he should expose himself to the} 
charge brought by Pope against Lord Hervey. Once at least 
Sefior Castelar is betrayed by his love of effect into a piece of over- 
strained metaphor. Speaking of Venice during the Austrian 
occupation, he says, ‘* Venice was for us a City-Christ, suspended 
with infamous punishment by the four great nails of the Quad- 
rilateral.” One would have thought the mere act of writing down 
such a sentence would have awakened doubts as to its propriety. 

Sefior Castelar tells us frankly at the outset that he has had no 
intention of writing a book of travels. He has simply desired to | 
communicate to the public the impressions which his sojourn in Italy | 
produced on his mind. We cannot wonder at his living more in 
the past than in the present, at his turning away from the sights | 
before him to reproduce the heroic times with which he sympa- 
thised most keenly, at his devoting more space and more careful | 
portraiture to Julius the Second and Michael Angelo than to 
Pius the Ninth and Cardinal Antonelli. The few words in which 
he sketches the late master of Rome are worth quoting, but they 
are most remarkable for their brevity :— 

“ Antonelli appeared to me to be tall and strong; a huntsman rather 
than a Cardinal; a mountaineer, but no courtier. Eyes dark as night, | 
& prominent nose, full lips, a lemon-coloured complexion, a rude and 
rugged physiognomy, a daring character, a robust constitution 3 and 
his attitudes and gestures—according to my impressions—proclaimed 
a@ man long habituated to command imperiously, and to be obeyed 
without resistance. But I should also declare, he seemed to me to be 
& person of extreme vulgarity.” 

As Cardinal Antonelli is contrasted unfavourably with the many 
illustrious names preserved by Ranke, so the sight of anything 
peculiar to the Papal Government awakens in Seiior Castelar’s mind 
very different memories. His experience of the Roman Custom 
House, the sight of the desolate Campagna, the railway stations 
without a house near them, so that the sound of their names, 
when called out by the porters, are “lost in distant echoes in the 
immensity of the desert ;” the spectacle of a double line of soldiers | 
drawn up in St. Peter’s to keep order, words of military command | 
resounding through the Church, and the butts of firearms falling | 
noisily on the marble pavement, remind the Spanish pilgrim of the | 


When wecome to analyse it calmly, when we lay down | days when Rome was rich and happy, when the plains around were 
d ask what is the general result, our judgment is not | fertile, when the new faith overcame the resistance of Paganism. 
We have listened to a glowing rhapsody; | Will not the Holy Spirit, he asks, which pours forth torrents 
e passed before our eyes. Now and then we | of religious truth on the Church of St. Peter, will it not in mercy 
fine thoughts, struck out, as it were, at a heat, | shed a few drops of political truth and economy, at once the hap- 
us process. But while there has | piness and riches of modern peoples? 
comparatively | Court, at the sight of which the emotions kindled by the aspect 
distinct mark. The book has the main characteristic | of the Catacombs and the thought of the early Christians are stifled, 
We | —will it not abdicate its pomp and pageantry, to make room for 

We see it, too, in the a pure and a spiritual worship ? 


Will not the Pontifical 





THE WOOING O'T.* 


TuE novelists of a few decades ago might supply us with plentifal 


food for the sententious speculation in which we sometimes in- 
dulge respecting the sentiments with which our predecessors in 
life would regard the world of our day, if they could return to 
observe and compare it with their former experiences. More 
astonished ghosts than those of the ladies and gentlemen who 
wrote the novels which people read half a century ago, 
if they were turned loose into Mr. Mudie’s emporium of light 
literature, and condemned to make themselves familiar with its 
contents, it would not be easy to imagine. They would be ghosts 
with views originally serious, to say nothing of their subsequent 
expansion of ideas, who had settled notions about the social 
hierarchy and human relations, and to whom love and love-making 
were solemn realities, to be clothed with the embroidered vesture 
of romance, with the brightest halo of happiness, or the most 
dismal hues of disappointment. They would be ghosts who had 
made love on their own account, and in their books, to dark-eyed 
damsels with raven locks, muslin gowns, sandalled shoes, and 
coral negligés, in elegantly turned phrases with all the 
epithets in superlative, and all the agonies in alto; ghosts 
whose ethereal heroines died poetically of broken hearts, or sub- 
sided into the bliss of matrimony and the peerage, or at worst, 
the baronetage, after three volumes of thrilling sentiment, abortive 
treachery, and temporary but excruciating misunderstanding. 
They would be ghosts who had depicted the dark deeds of 
villains, not vauriens, and told stories which, if they were less 
‘* hair-raisin’” and more ‘* mush and molasses "—to adopt expres- 
sive Americanisms—revealed a firmer faith in social ties, and 
contained fewer chapters of accidents. Their sentiments on 
discovering the nature of the novels of to-day would be, no doubt, 
compounded of stupefaction and disgust. That these things 
should claim to represent life, and that people should be interested 
in them !—in young persons with red hair and forward manners, 
who talk slang, who do not play the harp, or understand the lan- 
guage of flowers; who, if they do not actually ‘‘ thank God they 
can love any man,” can at least love one man and contemplate 


| marrying another, or marry one man, and contemplate loving 


another; and in men who evince emotion by general gruffness, 
and punctuate flirtation by puffing cigars. Fancy the sentiments 
with which the ghosts of those dead novelists would contemplate 
Mr. Trollope’s young men, Miss Broughton’s young ladies, Mrs. 
Edwardes’ married women, the Guy Livingstone original and his 
copies, and the swarms of ephemera we glance at as novels of the 
day! Conceive the feelings of the author of Granby and Arlington 
on perusing the adventures of Mr. Phineas Finn ! 

The ghosts would find among their allotted tasks few more dis- 
concerting books than The Wooing o’t. In the first place, there is 
the title, at once awkward to pronounce and inappropriate,—for 
the only obstinate wooer in the book does not win the lady, and all 


| the other love-making is of truly modern lightness and carelessness, 
| The sentiment, if the word be applicable at all, the complications, 


the goings-wrong and the comings-right, are all among people to 
whom a grand passion would be a ludicrous impossibility, and who 
have no serious hold upon life in any sense ; people without roots, 
and with only cloudy and impulsive relations to each other, who 
seem to have tumbled up somehow, and to be in a perpetually 
uncertain state of drift. But precisely for the reasons which 
would make it perplexing to the ghosts, The Wooing o’t is amusing 
tous. It has sufficient resemblance to a certain kind of quite 
modern manners—a growth of the last ten years, which may have 
uttterly disappeared within the next five—and a superficial 
cleverness in sketches of character, much like that of Mr. Sala’s 
sketches of places, which deliver it from dullness, though they do 
not redeem it from vulgarity. Only an unheroic and unsentimental 
time like the present could be even passingly pleased with 
common-place Maggie Grey as a heroine ; Geoffrey Trafford, very 
vacillating, and decidedly wanting in manliness, as a lover; and 





* The Wooing o't: ® Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, London: Bentley. 
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Miss Grantham as a great heiress, who is to have her own way in 
everything except her own marriage. They all drift and wobble 


about in an odd way, which we know is not, however, impossible 


or unnatural for people of their sort; and when they fall in love 
and are not quite sure about it, and play at cross-purposes, we 


| the property of all. It must be confessed, in 

notwithstanding their association with the birth Of the 
great American Republic, as the first link in the chain of m 

| that led up to the revolt of the Thirteen Colonies, the Stamp Daties 

| at first sight hardly seem to offer very promising subject-m 


know it does not matter, that they would not really know what for an interesting book. But the reader who will Complain of the 


love meant, but would get on capitally with their respective little 
imitations. 

The story improves very much in the secondvolume. It begins 
with a feeble copy of the Widow Barnaby, that very clever carica- 
ture which has found so many imitators—including the sons of Mrs. 
Trollope—and it goes on with doubtful English and not-to-be- 
doubted French society in Paris, with a fortune-bunting count, and 
a loose young English earl, who has escaped from his Evangelical 
mother—rather like Lady Southdown without the humour—and 
who lounges into love with Maggie Grey, the ‘‘ companion ” (very 
much in the style of the Widow Barnaby’s niece Agnes) of the 
foolsh and vulgar Mrs. Berry. All these people we have met many 
times before, and the parties to Fontainebleau, the diners fins, the 
Bois, the bouquets, the pdtés de Périgord, furnish the story with an 
atmosphere considerably over-breathed. But the book has pleasant 
vivacity and movement, and the worldly, frivolous people who flit 
about in it are all agreeable, like people one meets at a garden- 
party, and never cares to meet again, but who chat easily as they 
eat ices and knock croquet-balls about. We rather object to the 
young Earl of Torchester, who is made unnecessarily vulgar, 
lumpish, and stupid. Of course Maggie Grey is quite right to refuse 
him because she does not like him, although he is an earl; but Mrs. 
Alexander lays quite too much stress upon the grandeur of an act 
which seems to us to be no more than ordinary fidelity to the dictates 
of common honesty and womanly dignity, which are equally violated 
by any woman who marries any man without loving him, no matter 
what his position in life may be. The noble boy is too forcible a foil 
for Maggie’s democratic highmindedness; he need not have been 
so Offensive because his mother talked Evangelical twaddle, and 
because he ‘‘ wore a coronet "—which, by the way, Lord Torches- 
ter never can have done ;—he need fot have been made to preface 
a proposal to a young lady, though she was only Mrs. Berry’s 
companion, by catching her hand, and explaining, ‘+ Look here, I 
am my own master”; nor to address her in a ball-room with such 
a remonstrance as, ‘‘ Miss Grey, you wouldn’t dance with that 
beggar?” Lord Torchester is the greatest failure of the book ; 
Maggie's Cousin John, though he is broad farce, is its greatest 
success, There are life, earnestness, truth, and tenacity of purpose 
in the big, coarse, prosperous, overbearing, iutolerably vulgar man, 
who pursues his cousin with an inexorable resolve to make her 
marry him, and is incapable of perceiving that every move forward 
in her own life makes it more impossible that she could do so. 
Their interviews are highly comic. Cousin John supplies a vein 
of true humour to the book, which is never deficient in liveliness, 
The successful lover is not interesting, though the author plainly 
intends him to be so, and has taken much pains with that 
intent. But Geoffrey Trafford has no elevation of character, 
and his sentiment is merely selfishness very thinly disguised. 
He makes up his mind to do without Maggie when he is 
& comparatively rich man, and he finds he cannot do without 

her when he has become poor, and she is amazed, grateful, and 
delighted. Here is Mrs. Berry’s comment—that lady having 
learned experience and wisdom by being robbed and deserted by 
her swindling Count, and having settled down very happily into 
letting lodgings :—‘* Well, to be sure, it’s all like a book, and what 
shall we give him for dinner to-morrow? Oh, you leave it to me, 
do you? I daresay you are above dinners now, but mark me, if 
you want to keep a man sweet and civil, feed him! They are all 
alike. Lord, Maggie! you'll be first cousin to the Earl, and niece 
to my lady the Countess. People like them will never let a blood- 
relation come to poverty. If ever a girl was born with a silver 
spoon in her mouth, you are that girl!” 

Very likely Mrs. Berry was perfectly right, but what would the 
ghosts say ? 


THE STAMP DUTIES.* 
Tus book belongs to a class which we are glad to think is 
becoming increasingly popular. It is written by a man who is 
practically conversant with the subject of which he treats, and 
who, though principally addressing himself to a special class of 
professional readers, is yet anxious to deserve the attention of the 
general public. It avoids, therefore, the faults of over-techni- | 
cality, and helps to popularise knowledge which ought to be 











* A History and Explanation of the Stamp Duties, By Stephen Dowell, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 1873 


| first half of Mr. Dowell’s volume on that score must haye an 
inveterate repuguance to information. ‘I'he latter portion, in 
| we will not venture to recommend as light reading for Igj 
| hours, though it will be found extremely useful by those offig: 
| engaged in the administration of the Stamp Acts. But the earligr 
part, which is devoted to a historical survey of the legislation 
| respecting stamp duties, from their first imposition to the end o 
| last year, possesses value for the general reader. 
Anyone who tries to estimate the nature and extent of the ip. 
fluence exerted on the home life of the people by the interventign 
| of England in Continental quarrels which was one of the congg. 
quences of the deposition of the Stuarts, will find but little help 
| in his researches from the ordinary histories. To take an eXample, 
it is easy to see that the naval triumphs of the great French War, 
| by securing to this country the dominion of the sea, and handing 
| over to her possession the colonies of other European nations, gaye 
her a monopoly of the carrying trade, and thus insured to her com. 
merce an advantage never since lost. Again, it is sufficiently 
| evident that her overthrow of Napoleon won for her a pre-emj- 
nence somewhat similar to that now enjoyed by Germany, and 
consequently directed the thoughts of men to a study of the sources 
of her greatness, and thus helped to render constitutionalism and 
| industrialism fashionable on the Continent. In these two ways, 
among others, the Revolutionary wars immensely benefited 
English trade. But if we now ask what were the disadvantages 
at the cost of which the benefits were purchased, the 
answer afforded by the ordinary histories is,—the stoppage 
of political improvement for a whole generation,—and an 
enormously increased taxation. The meaning of increased taxation 
is, however, not readily apprehended. Nor is it possible 
for the historian to make it plain, except by a few well 
chosen illustrations, which necessarily fail to convey to the mind 
of the general reader an adequate idea of the facts. To get this, 
we must have recourse to special treatises, and here it is that the 
popular value of the work before us comes out, inasmuch as no 
branch of our taxation has exercised a more far-reaching influence 
than the stamp duties upon the social economy of the country. 
They have been fruitful causes of that dear law which has formed 
the burden of the complaint of all our law reformers, sinee the 
days of Bentham, and thereby they have played no small part 
in the production of our very peculiar social system. By swelling 
exorbitantly the coat of transferring land, they have intensified in 
a very marked degree the action of those other causes which were 
tending towards an accumulation of the soil of the country in the 
hands of a small number of proprietors. A philosophical history 
of these duties ought, therefore, to show us the steps of that pro- 
cess by which, in the language of Mr. Bright, the population of 
England was divorced from the land. Mr. Dowell’s work is, 
indeed, not a philosophical history, nor are we sure that he is 
possessed of the qualifications that would enable him to produce 
one. But in any case, the nature of the task which he sets him- 
self—to compose a book, namely, that would be useful to persons 


’ 


‘engaged in the administration of the Stamp Acts—forbade him to 


enter into considerations of the nature we are here contemplating. 
But in default, he has produced a very readable sketch, in which 
he traces, in perspicuous language, the gradual steps by which 
these duties were increased, under the pressure of foreign war, from 
insignificant beginnings, until they became so all-embracing as to 
threaten to strangle important industries, and even, as we have 


said, entered as potent factors into the formation of our social 


system. While waiting for the philosophical treatment of the 
subject, which it is to be hoped some competent economist will 
be tempted to favour us with, the student of our social organisa- 


_ tion will find the view thus presented to him instructive and 


suggestive. 

Taxation by means of duties on the written evidences of trans- 
actions was originated, it appears, in Holland, a country which 
has set the example to Europe in many anothcr matter. It was 
in the course of the long struggle against Spain, when all known 
imposts had already been raised as high as it was possible to raise 
them, and the resources of the gallant little Republic seemed on 
the point of exhaustion; in their distress, the States-General, or 
as our authority has it, the States of Holland, offered a reward 
for the invention of a new tax. If had recourse to by a Govern- 


‘ment nowadays, the expedient would not be thought a very pro- 
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mising one. 
jadging from the 


of volunteer advise 
would have a right to expect for it. 


contempt with which Sir R. Peel used to speak 
rs of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Possibly the 


one : . 
offer of the reward attracted practical financiers. At any 
mate, “some shrewd and deep-thinking person” suggested 

‘ ggestion was at once acted upon. Early 


stamp duties, and his su 
in the reign of Louis XIV., these duties were introduced into 


But it was not till 1694, when a Dutchman had already 
peen six years upon the British Throne, that they were imposed 
jn England. The war with France was still dragging on, with 
anything but glory to our arms, and the ravages committed by 
the enemy in the Palatinate had profoundly impressed the people 
with the conviction that any sacrifice would be cheap which would 
keep the French engaged at home, and prevent an invasion of this 
country. It was therefore not difficult to persuade Parliament to 
impose duties which had been found so useful by their Dutch 
allies. The duties were, however, at first imposed only for a year, 
and were levied by means of six different kinds of stamps, the 
lowest representing a penny, and the highest, two pounds. And 
their entire yield for the first four years did not exceed £5,000 
per annum. The renewal of the war with France brought with it 
an increase as well as an extension of the duties, and this process 
again and again repeated, combined with the growth of wealth and 
commercial activity, which was taking place simultaneously, raised 
their yield in the last year of the reign of (Queen Anne to £116,931 

In exactly twenty years, that is, after their first imposition, the 
productiveness of the duties had been multiplied more than twenty- 
three times! ‘The thirteen years of comparative quiet of the 
first George’s reign followed; still the duties were continued, but 
they only increased to £157,142, or about 50 per cent. Then came 
the thirty-three years of the stirring reign of George II., which 
raised them to £289,134. During the first eighteen years of 
George III., the produce constantly increased, chiefly, however, 
owing to the growing prosperity of the country. But then came 
the American war, and with it a fresh period of addition to 
At its close they yielded the 
enormous sum of over £855,000. But the return of peace was 
far from bringing relief to the taxpayer. The American quarrel 
had originated in a desire to lighten the pressure upon him, by 
making his fellow-subject across the Atlantic share his burden. 
How the desire was realised we all know, and the figures just 
quoted may help to bring more vividly before us. But even these 
figures do not te!l the whole of the small part of the story we are 
The had swelled the Debt beyond all 


France. 


and extension of these duties. 


here narrating. war 


previous example, and to meet the new burden thus 
imposed this fresh taxation was necessary. Hence in 
1784 the duties were again increased and extended, until 


their yield rose to close upon a million sterling. ‘Thus in exactly 
ninety years the produce was multiplied just two hundred times. 
We have now come to the beginning of the younger Pitt’s first 
administration, and for eight years we find nothing to report. 
The country was rapidly recovering from the effects of the 
American war, and at the close of the period we have men- 
tioned Pitt prepared to pay off the Debt by means of a sinking 
fund, and to reduce taxation with a view to the promotion of 
trade. From his Budget speech in 1792, Mr. Dowell quotes a 
passage which reminds one of Lord Granville’s famous declaration 
on succeeding to the Foreign Office, and shows in a very striking 
light how miserably shortsighted, after all, is the boasted foresight 
of even the most celebrated statesmen. ‘+ Unquestionably,” says 
Mr. Pitt, “ there never was a time in the history of this country, 
when, from the situation of Europe, we might more reasonably 
expect fifteen years of peace than we may at the present moment.” 
A year later this country was plunged into a struggle, which 
cost her between eight and nine hundred millions sterling, and 


bequeathed to us a legacy of Debt which even at this distance | 


of time we have not sensibly reduced. When that terrible 
struggle was over, the yield of the stamp duties was found 
to have been raised to three millions and three - quarters 
sterling. ‘The Acts by which these exorbitant duties were imposed 
had grown in the course of time to an enormous bulk. Some 
referred to the whole United Kingdom, some to Great Britain only, 
some to England and Wales alone, some but to Ireland, and some 
merely to Scotland. Some, again, on the face of them, proclaimed 
themselves Acts for the imposition of taxes, but others in their 
titles professed to deal with entirely different matters. Some, 
moreover, had been repealed in part, most were in contradiction 
One with another, and many imposed inconsistent penalties for 


the same offence. The consequence was that in particular cases 


ét was often found impossible to say what stamp was legally | 


But in Holland it met with more success than, | 


| tion. 


required, and that therefore the most conscientious were 
every day uniatentionally incurring penalties. But amidst 
all uncertainties, of one thing there was no doubt, that “‘ every 
species of written or printed document necessary for carrying 
on the business of mankind had been drawn within the grasp of 
the Stamp laws,” and that in almost every instance the duties 
exacted were immoderately excessive. Yet for five and thirty 
years nothing was done to put a stop to this disgraceful state of 
things. At length in 1850 a serious effort was made to bring the 
law into something like harmony with correct principles of taxa- 
tion. Other efforts followed, and in 1870 three important Acts 
were passed consolidating the law relating to this subject, reform- 
ing its administration, and introducing better principles of classifi- 
cation. Less important changes were also made in 1871 and 1872. 
The period of reform has thus fairly set in, but the duties yielded 
over three millions and a half last year; it is evident, therefore, 
that what has yet been done is but a prelude to what remains to 
be accomplished. 


THE GRAVER MAGAZINES. 
Tue Contemporary for October has some valuable, though no 
very brilliant papers. Mr. Herbert Spencer concludes his 
papers on the “ Study of Sociology” with one in which he half 
apologises for having said so much directly on the science of 
Sociology, while only professedly discussing the mode of studying 
it. We suspect that the majority of his readers will be 
more disposed to take an opposite objection,—that while ex- 
plaining the many difficulties and disadvantages under which the 
science must be studied, he has left them very doubtful indeed 
whether there really be as yet any such science tostudy,—whether, 
at most, anything more than a few generalisations of an empirical 
kind as to the modes of social growth,—within the scope of which 
there is room for indefinite and almost infinite variety of the most 
irreducible kind,—can be laid down. Above all, Mr. Spencer, in 
rightly suggesting that the scientific study of the human mind itself 
is one of the most necessary preparations for the study of such laws 
of social growth as we may be able to attain, will hardly have con- 
vinced his readers that the human mind does not contain an element 
which is above law,—which element, again, if it be there, must be 
reproduced in all human society, and so introduce an unknown and 
unknowable quantity into the problem of determining its evolu- 
Mr. Spencer does not find it diflicult to show that the 
modern notion of evolution is still quite foreign to the leading 
practical minds of our own day, and criticises with some skill 
certain words of Mr. Gladstone’s, which prove that the Prime 
Minister regards the truth of the theory of evolution as 
inconsistent with religious faith. But we doubt whether it is not 
precisely that conception of evolution which Mr. Spencer himself has 
popularised,—-in which the pecpetual fact of Creation is supposed 
to be dispensed with by the discovery of the infinite number of 
infinitesimal accessions of force and life through which Nature 
passes to her highest organisations, —that has misled Mr. Gladstone. 
Evolution, properly understood, describes an order of growth, but 
does not find the root of much in little, of little in less, and of less iu 
nothing ; but leaves us just as much need of a Creator, after tracing 
such laws as there are of cosmical growth, as there was when no such 
laws were dreamt of. Mr. George H. Darwin has a paper which 
might, we think, be more graphic and lucid, on the economical doc- 
trine, as expounded by Mr. J.S. Mill, that ** the demand for com- 
modities is not a demand for Jabour,” in which he shows very clearly 
that the consideration of the length of time required for the work 
of production is of the first importance in determining the effect 
of that production on the Labour Market,—a consideration 
of which Mr. Mill never lost sight. But he does not seem to 
us to hold fast the economical difference of effect between merely 
replacing in a manufacturer's hands the wages which he had pre- 
viously advanced to his labourers, and competing with him for 
labourers by offering the same wages-fand for new work. ‘Lhe 
former process quickens the cycle, no doubt, of the special pro- 
duction, enables the manufacturer to turn over his capital wore 
rapidly, and so gives new opportunity for savings and reproduc- 
tive use of the savings, but does not involve necessarily any in- 
crease in the amount of capital devoted to the support of labour 
at all. ‘The manufacturer, except by the gain of time, does not 
get any increase to his wages-paying power; and the purchaser of 
commodities does not, gud purchaser, employ what he buys 


in competing for labour at all. Even if he does not 
himself consume the commodities which he buys,—even if 


they be commodities of the kind which would support labour, 
namely, clothing or food for labourers,—yet if they are given 
away to labourers, they do not increase the competition for labour, 
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and therefore do not tend to increase the proportion of the} 


produce of labour which the labourer obtains. Mr. Darwin seems 
to us to beintent only on the question whether the labourer ulti- 
mately gets, or does not get, the wealth appropriated by the buyer 
in his demand for commodities. But even if the labourer gets it, 
but does not get it as the price of his labour, but by way of gratuitous 
boon, though it will increase what the labourer consumes, it will 
not put him in a better position in relation to the wages he can 
demand, No doubt the labourers who get the boon without 
working for it, are for the time so much the better off, but 
those who do not get it are no better off. Now, if the same 
wealth be offered as an equivalent for new work demanded, the 
effect will be to raise the rate of wages of all the other 
labourers from amongst whom you might expect to look for 
recruits. 
chapter of Mr. Mill which he criticises, and from one point of 
view acutely criticises. Mr. Capes puts very powerfully the 


necessity which Protestants are beginning to feel, we think, more | 


We do not think Mr. Darwin does full justice to the | 


more lasting, than that of any other Grecian city. Its existe 

was interrupted by fewer revolutions, and those of a less ee 
kind, than any other Greek democracy. Once only, and that * 
her very earliest times, had Athens to bow to a tyranny, and he 
was the tyranny of one who scrupulously respected the outward 
forms of law. She had twice to bow to an oligarchy, but the 


| oligarchy of the Thirty, under which her democratic instity, 


tions were for a moment utterly swept away, wag simpl 
forced upon her by a foreign power, and was overthrown rd 
first moment that her citizens had strength to overthrow jt.” 
In modern history the regular form of change has been for g aig. 
contented country to break away from an Empire and make such 
institutions as it pleased,—as, for example, the Italian cities broke 
away from the Empire, and Switzerland broke away from the Haps- 
burgs, and the Netherlands from Spain; but Venice changed her 
Constitution from a regality to an oligarchy, and England hers 
from a tempered Monarchy to a tempered Republic, without g 
clean sweep of anything. ‘The Seven Provinces formed a atrigt 


and more every day, for recognisiag the future life as morally | Republic, and only by degrees allowed one powerful family to 
progressive no less than the present life,—in short, for in- | assume the hereditary headship of the Executive. Our William IE, 
troducing the purgatorial idea, but in a larger and more| when he came over was no King, but a President, with the 
extended form than any in which the Catholic Church recog- | title of Stadtholder, and a legal, though unlikely liability to 
nises it, into the conception of the immortal future. Mr. Markham | dismissal. When America broke off from Britain, she simply 
has a very able and convincing paper on the various scientific changed her hereditary Executive officer into an oflicer elected for g 
motives for sending out next year a new Arctic expedition, con- | term, and gave him powers which, though much less than our 
ducted by a proper naval officer, with all the advantages afforded | Kings enjoy on paper, are in substance much greater. No clean 
by the strict discipline of the Navy at his disposal; and Mr. | sweep was made of institutions, or laws, or anything to which 
O’Connor Morris has a remarkable paper on M. le Play, an| people were accustomed, while full scope was left for aggrandise. 
eminent French economist, and M. le Play’s ideas of social reform. | ment. Mr. Freeman evidently thinks that Republics, especially 

The Fortnightly is full of good papers, including the furious bit | if they admit the Federal principle, do not tend to become small, 
of mistaken eloquence in which Mr. Morley describes the Editors | but to grow, as Federal America has done, and as Federal Switzer- 
of the Spectator as ‘‘ clerical Tadpoles,” because they object to the land undoubtedly would do, if the right of provinces to change 
intolerable ‘religious captiousness” of the day, and argues that | their allegiance were not resisted by force. The paper needs, of 
the intrusion of the Church into politics will break up the Liberals, course, to be read in its entirety, but the conclusion at which the 
only to compel them to form anew into a party one object of | learned Republican arrives is one which will content almost every 
whose new life will be the suppression of the Establishment. | politician in the kingdom :—“ I respect the kingly office as some- 
That is all fair, being mere political prediction spiced with no | thing ordained by law, and I see no need to alter the law which 





undue flavour of personalities, but it is rather beneath Mr. Morley | 


to write about “tricks to raise up the ghost of a Laudian 
Church.” Has he any distinct conception of the way a ghost 
would crop his ears, or does he honestly believe that there is a 
Churchman who would doit? We have heard of Churchmen 
recommending horse-ponds for the friends of labourers, but even 
Bishops now smite Dissenters only with the Rule of Three. The 
paper, however, which has this month keenly interested ourselves 
is Mr. Freeman’s, on the ‘‘ Growth of Commonwealths,” a remark- 
able study of politics, which we would recommend most heartily 
to all Conservatives. It would give them arguments of which 
they are in the sorest need. Mr. Freeman is, of course, in theory 
a Republican ; but limits his theory in every possible direction, 
and specially by the principal, and as we hold with him 
the truest, of all Conservative thoughts,—that the best go- 
vernment for any country, setting aside pure tyranny or 
anarchy, is that which the circumstances of its history 
have given it. He holds that radical change, involving a 
breach in the continuity of institutions, is in itself an evil, and 
believes that the absence of this idea has been the main source 
of the evils of France, which would now do best to keep its | 
accidental government, which was not devised at all but grew to 
meet its ends. He then, employing the wealth of his historic 
knowledge as his means, shows that throughout credible history | 
Monarchies have been changed into Republics and Republics into | 
Monarchies without those violent solutions of continuity which | 
seem in our day so to appal modern thinkers. For instance, in 
Rome the Monarchy was changed into an aristocratic Republic, 
and the aristocratic Republic into a Republic democratic as well 
as aristocratic, and then into a Monarchy again, without any of 
those clean-sweeping Revolutions people now-a-days so dread. It 
was never, for instance, proposed to abolish the Senate, though 
its powers were altered, and the right to enter it expanded ; nor 
were the great magistracies ever abolished, though they were 
thrown open, and most of them at last concentrated in a single 
hand. So gradual and realistic, indeed, was revolution in Rome, 
that a few great offices never were thrown open, but were confined to 
patricians to the last. In Athens, * [t was only step by step that the 
old kingship changed into a board of nine magistrates chosen by | 
lot, magistrates first in rank, but least in power, among the great 
officers of the commonwealth. It was only step by step that the 
exclusive dominion of the old patricians changed into the uni- 
versal sovereignty of an assembly in which every citizen had an 
equal vote. Therefore the Athenian democracy was more stable, | 


ordains it. But I can go no further. I cannot take on myself 
to condemn other nations, nor can | hasten to draw general in- 
ferences from single instances. But I do hold that the witness of 
history teaches us that, in changing a long-established form of 
executive government, whether it be the change of a kingdom into 
a commonwealth or of a commonwealth into a kingdom, the more 
gently and warily the work is done, the more likely it is to be 
lasting.” 

Fraser is not very interesting, though there is a thoroughly 
studious paper on Apuleius as a philosopher, as a thinker striving 
to grope his way through the problems of life, by Mr. G.G, 
Prowett, a thoughtful student too little known, which will attract 
many; areview of Mr. Bagehot’s ‘‘ Lombard Street” by Mr. Bonamy 
Price, which, in spite of its absurdly scornful tone, hits one or two 
blots in that popular and thoughtful book, more especially the 
mastery a Permanent Deputy-Chairman of the Bank might 
obtain ; but we cannot read everlasting lectures either on the 
Indian Services or Gravelotte. Even the history of ** Orange- 
ism, its Past and Future,” is a little heavy, though we 
heartily sympathise with the writer’s desire that the Orangemen 
shall at last sympathise with the English Liberals who, now that 
religious inequality has been destroyed, are their natural allies. 
We believe that will happen whenever the land question comes to 
the front, but meanwhile the old religious conflict has left traces 
which the new policy of Rome tends as yet to deepen nearly as 
much as the old Protestantism of Mr. Froude, who declares, in an 
editorial note, that ‘*I publish this article in the form in which 


it has been furnished by our contributor, from a general sympathy 


with the historical views expressed by him. I must at the same 
time declare my entire dissent from the writer’s concluding advice 
to the Orangemen. So long as the alliance continues between the 
English Liberal party and the Ultramontane Irish, let them stick 
to their old colours, or they will find themselves gradually elbowed 
out of their country.” Why their own country? We thought 
Ireland belonged either to the Irish, or to the subjects of Queen 
Victoria. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
scemncadipiavmies 
The Portfolio, October. (Seeleys.)—The best of this month’s illus- 
trations are, to our mind, the two small etchings which accompany the 
instalment of the editor's “Sylvan Year.” One is a study of sheep by M. 
Massard, after Troyon, where, however, the left side of the picture shows 
manifestly less care than the right ; and the other a perfectly charming 
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ciled * Spring,” by M. E. Hedouin, after Daubigny. The 

‘ nny atmosphere and the young foliage aro excellently given. 
bright st iInstration is an etching by M. Gustave Greux of a cattle 
The 4. maven: and Professor Sidney Colvin’s paper on “ West and 
— ied by a photo-lithograph from the latter painter’s 


” ig accompan! 
great room of the Society of Arts, a characteristically 


Jittle piece called “ 


pice 
Barry ; 
colossal work in the ss oe 
; ntrie group William Penn reading his code of laws to Lycurgus and 
re dthe Great. The literary portion of the Portfolio is always good, 
Te at. ’ mgr. ‘ 
‘ 1 Mr. Cl ampneys’ papers on St. Paul’s Cathedral have not been 
anc 5 . / ike . 


an exception to the rule. 
he contributes this mon | : 
readers some forcible ¢ iticism of the quite destructive kind, he proceeds 
to suggest ¢ He does not believe, it must be understood, that there - 
satisfactory knowle in England, either in 


artists who execute o1 in the public which ju lges. 


But is he quite serious in the brief paper which 


“lge of true decorative art 


And so he proposes 
this plan. ,; 
founding an ¢ 


decorating S01 
have his experiments on bodies more or less cheap. Meanwhile the 


and then for actually 
So the artist will 


secutive school of decorators, 


» buildings of secondary importance, 


would be watching these experiments, and would be learning by 
so there would be developed in them “a true critical 
” How admirable the scheme, but for the 


public 
them, and 
standard of 
trifling difficulty o 


lecorative art. 
f the shortness of human life! 
“ Would we were a raco 


Of giants, living each a thousand years, 
And see our footprints harden into stone!" 


Public taste is unhappily of very slow growth. Some people will say 
that it does not prosper here at all. Meanwhile architects are mortal, 
and—worst difficulty of all—subscribers want to see something for 
their money. Fancy Alderman Sir Round Paunch—who might say, as 
the well-known usurer to whom payment by instalments in five years 
was proposed, “Five yoars! I shan’t live five years, I'm drinking port” 
—fancy Sir Round being told that he must wait till a true taste for 
decorative art had been developed in the public, the only beginning for 
such taste being what the solitary person of Mr. Champneys himself 
possesses ! But if anything should happen—* Di prohibeant nefas "— 
to Mr. Champneys! 

Passion Flower: a Novel. 
say abont this novel, except thet it is very well written. 
woll-born ladies and gentlemen whom the author introduces to us do 


(Burns and Oates.)—Theroe is little to 
The noble or 


not interest us much; even Agnes, meant, it is clear, for the principal 
character, who refuses the man whom she loves because he is an un- 
beliover, is a dim and shadowy personage, and her pathetic ending— 
she is of the fragile kind of heroines who are killed by being drenched 
ina thunder shower—does not affect us. But then, as we have said, 
the author makes his puppets talk in good English, and sometimes, 
whether speaking by them or in his own person, is even eloquent. 
Another “ novel” from his hand may, it is quite possible, be a good one. 

Portay.— Gerard’s Monument, and other By Emily Pfeiffer. 
(Tribner.)—Miss Pfeiffer’s “metrical romance,” as she calls the prin- 
cipal poom of her volume, is quite above the average of ordinary 
volumes of verse, both in conception and execution. The story may be 
thas sketched. 


*0ems. 


recovering his lost fortunes by discovering the socrets of alchemy, and 
Valery simply devoted to her brother. 
“goldsmith,” and Valery marries him, moved by the desire to get for 
her brother the gold which he noods for his researches. For a while 


all goes well, but the search, of course, is vain; the husband grows | 
jealous of his wife’s devotion to hor brother, whose unlawful pursuits 
A fierce quarrel breaks out between the two | 


indeed scandalise him. 
men, ending in the goldsmith’s reproaching the youth with the obliga- 
tions under which he lay to him, a reproach so keon that it is fatal to the 
student’s sickly frame. With Gerard’s life comes to an end all his sister's 
love for her husband. Vainly does his penitence contrive a splendid 
monument for the dead, a silver shrine more beautiful than all other 


in 8t. Saviour’s Church. On this, one day, he finds his wife lying dead. 


To the remembrance of her he devotes the rest of his life,— 


“ Till, toiling through the lonely years 
With touches tender as his tears, 
He shaped an image of his love, 
And laid it in her place above. 
And still he works—the fish-wives say— 
At that fair likeness to this day 
And so beneath the restless waves 
That murmur through the hollow caves, 
Where Saviour's Church and Tyldesley town 
Strangled by sand and sea went down, 
You hear that dull persistent sound, 
By wildest tempest hardly drown'd,— 
The goldsmith perfecting some grace 
Of memory vn the imag'd face.’ 


The chief fault in the working out of this story is a cortain indistinct- 
It is not easy, for instance, to define the relation between Valery 
At first she seems wholly indifferent, then turns to 


ness, 
and the goldsmith. 
him for the sake of the gold which her brother wauts, and finally, but 
without due time allowed for the growth of such a fooling, finds in him 
& prince of men 

7 


Nor is the growth of jealousy in the goldsmith’s mind 
clearly worked out; it lo 


ks something like ono of those wholly un- 


xcuses to the supposed neces- 





lings which one « 


neces 


Sities of prose fi but of which the severer laws of poetry, which in 


such things must be rigorously true, is less tolerant. But the poom has 


th, and in which, having previously given his | 


TI vterest of the money subscribed is to be used, first, for 


Valery and her brother Gerard are the last scions | 
of a noble but impoverished house,—Gorard, givon up to dreams of | 


With her falls in love the | 


| considerable merit. Each of the figures is distinct and picturesque; 

both scenery and charactor are touched with genuine skill; the verse 
Here is a picture which Mr. Millais might 
transmute into canvas and colour :— 


is melodious and flowing. 


“ Valery, proud and patient maid, 
Half in sun and half in shade, 
Sitting still in the morning hours, 
Sorting, binding, meadow flowers; 
Laying them three, and two, and one, 
On a grey stone slab in the eye of the sun. 
The orchard grass was high and green, 
The sea a breadth of quivering sheen ; 
The morning sky was deep and blue, 
Where boughs and blossoms let it through ; 
The apple blooms hung white and red 
Over the maiden’s burnished head. 

“ The shells lay hot upon the sand; 

The cattle slumber'd on the lea, 
With scarce a sound upon the land, 
And scarce a murmur from the sea— 

Save where a little wave more rash, 
sroke on the beach with a sudden plash ; 
Or titterels nesting on the mere, 
Quarrel'd more loudly or more near.” 


In more than one place Miss Pfeiffer reminds us of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
Here, for instance, is a thoughtful little piece not unworthy of the 


ing. 

great poetess :— 
| “Ite that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit." —JOBN 
| xiii, 10, 
| “ He that is wash'd needs but to wash his fect, 

And he is wholly clean. What words are these ? 
So hard, so dark, they warn us from the beat 
Of outward sense, and bid us rise to seize 
Some ray of light flash'd downwards from the sun 
Of truth, eternal as the truthful One. 
* He that is wash'd needs but to wash his feet; 
His comings and his goings must be clean, 
His path still pure adown life's crowded street, 
His track upon its mire and slime unseen. 
Few are too weak or vile to purge their walk ; 
Our Master did pot mock us in His talk. 
* He bade us do the thing we cou/d—no more ; 
Be heedful of our outward ways and deeds. 
Watch well our feet—that so He might outpour 
| His spirit for our spirits’ inward needs : 
} Till we in sabbath rest and peace should sit, 
And hear His words, ‘ Clean ure ye every whit 
| ——A Few Poems. By Edwin Smith, M.A. (Dunn and Fry, Nottingham.) 

—Mr, Smith publishes in a volume of most modest size and appearance 
| : . 

a few hundred verses, which are of commendable quality, not absolutely 
| poetry, it may be, but good verses nevertheless, such as a cultivated 
Englishman may creditably write and print for the bonefit of friends, 
if not of a larger audience :— 

“A PARTING. 
“We walked among the graves to-day, 
She gave the sentence past repriove, 
And left me here alone to stray, 

To count my loss and inly grieve. 
*'Tis true I thonght her answer wise,— 
A kinder look she never wore,— 

But oh the hunger of my eyes 
Now she is gone to come no more 
* To come not as she used to be, 
A bright companionable vision, 
Whose very faults were dear,—ah me ! 
I much misdoubt our sage decision 


| 
| 


“No boll is tolled, no grave is made, 
No mourners warn the passer-by 
That here in sooth is being laid 
A tender fancy doomed to die. 
*“ He who resigns the fond belief 
In one he hoped to call his own, 
Allows no partner of his grief, 
But mourns the lost one all alone. 
‘‘ Farewell romantic dreams of yore, 
| Farewell dear headlong trust of youth, 
And foolish passion that still bore 
Within itself some soul of truth. 
“ What though the end is come of all, 
And truth itself decrees to sever 
Two lives, and drops its funeral pall 
On bliss we wildly planned—for ever : 
| * Yes, though we knew it could not be, 
And lately wise agreed to part, 
Not one of all the graves I see 
Holds half the death of my poor heart." 


We may mention “The Chemist ” and “ The Old Geologist ” as touching, 
not without success, a higher range of subjects. An Ancient City, and 
By “A Native of Surrey.” (Macmillan.)—This volume 
Neither the poom from which it takes its 





| other Poems. 
somewhat perplexes us. 
| name, nor thoso which appear to be classed with it, impress us very 
| favourably. But thon follow about a hundrod-and-fifty pages of “Ex- 

tracts from Poems by the Same Author;” and some of these extracts 

appear to bo of quite different quality. Some blank-verse in particular, 
| from a poom named “ Judas Maccabzus,” is quite passable. We may 
| take these for instance :— 


| “Thy solitary mother, child of Dan, 
| Looks out from Zorah’s memorable rock 

For one who comes not, one who will not come; 
| Listens, as though one footfall might be known 
| Among a thousand! listens, half in hope 

And half in fear, prophetic.” 


Or this, 
“Clouds big with rain, or charged with thunder, climb 
The coast, from Carmel to the Brook of Reeds, 
While, rolled together from the land of dawn, 
On Ebal gathers blackness veiling fire ; 
As tho’ the curses on a broken law 
Clung to the mountain.’ 
And so there are some seven or eight other poems, of which he shows 
also samples, most of them of respectable quality. “The Native o 
-entricity—must know that it isimpossible to form 


f Surrey” 
1¢ title is itself an ec 
ems in this way. One of them in its entirety would have 
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been far more satisfactory. Memories: a Life’s Epilogue (Longmans), 
contains two hundred-and-fifty pages of verse written in the Spenserian 
stanza, verse that is not poetry, and is seldom even poetical, but is facile 
and fluent, and, as autobiographies of an honest and sensible kind com- 





monly are, readable. 
has no purpuret — about it, but if any one wants to see what an 
observer shrewd and kindly has to say about what he has seen in years 
that about date, 
is not repelled by the met 
seldom 


Snatches of Song. By 


from the beginning of the century, and 


ical form, which, 


as we take it, 
indeed, sometimes com- 
atter, he may read this volume with 


(Mrs. 


mends, and mars the m 


oars Jeanie Morison Campbell, of 








Ballochyle). (Longmans). ese little poems have some pathos and 
melody about them, those tially which have been manifestly in- 
spired by some personal fe ; oth isc they do not rise above the 
level of verse which we are not disposed to censure, but cannot honestly 





as Gordon Hake. (Chapman and 








ind Tal s. By Tl 
well constructed, and a ce 
“tales and parables.” Then 
m is given to tl illustrati 
Add to this, that the 
nd our readers will 


praise, Parables 
Hall). Mr. Hake’s verse is always 
and pathetic interest 1 
again, an undoubted cha 
Mr. Arthur Hughes has furnished. 
elegantly got up, ee that it is of 
think that we | 

volumes of that “tolerable ” verse wl 


‘longs to each of his 


2m by the ms which 
volume is 


size, a 


modest 






.—Among the 
th abundance, 
and doomed to so inexorable a fate 1 Scattered 
Leaflets, by William John Stewart (Whittaker); The Hermit of Chever- 
ley Wood, Wait (Rankin The Destiny of Man, by 
Frederic Griffin Felice, by Esmeralda Boyle (Triibner) ; 


siderable pr 


luce 


have given no i 






sh is pre in st 
must be mentioned 
by Emma C. 
(Triibner) ; 





Atalanta, and other Poems, by J. Brent (Knight); and Bubbles Light as 
Air, by Charles Wilkinson (J. C. Hotten). Our readers will not 
think us too severe in describing Le Circe, and other Poems, by John 


Trifles (Provost), as “ intolerable 


nce by extracts, which need not 


Appleby (Provost), and Miscellaneous 


verse,” when we have fortified our senten 
be otherwise than short to be perfectly convincing. Here is a sample of 
Le Circe :— 
* And once more on English shore 

I safe arrived. I was o’erwhelmed 

With sorrow and sad thoughts, 

Such as none can know,—only 

By those that under such affairs 

Experience the sense of being a castaway 


of Miscellaneous Trifles — 


* Poesy, thou matchless gem 
Dropped from Michael's diadem 
When he strove with that dark foe 
Who sought his Maker to o’erthrow, 
And caught by chaos, and held fast 
To sparkle here while time shall last.” 


And here is one 


And yet another of a different strain :— 

“* The guiltless Inca's life he took, 
His worshippers subdued ; 
With naught like mercy was his heart 
Of adamant imbued. 
He sheathed not his relentless sword, 
Though slippery were his feet, 
Encrimsoned with the massacre 
The tyrant deemed so sweet.” 
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Origin of Evil,—a Celestial Drama, feap 8vo 
Pascarel, only a Story, by Ouida, er 8vo 
Prescott (G. F’.), Hindrances to Spiri 
Ramage (W.), Sermons, er BVO... 
Russell (W. H.), My Diary in the last G 
Shairp (J. C.), Culture and Religion, fe: 
Shipley (Mary E.), Lofty Aims and L 
Smyth (W.). Bible and the Doctrine of Vv ym, cr 8vo 
Suow (H.), Nucipruna: Exercises in Latin Ve rse, cr Svo 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Types & Emblems: Sermons, cr 8vo 
Steele (J.), New Tables for Hay and Straw Deal 
Taine (H. A.), History of English Literature, 2 y 
Thackeray (W. M.), The Four Georges, feap 8vo.. .(Smith, Elder, &Co.) 2% 
Thomas (J. W.), The Tower, the Temple, & the Mir , fe 8vo | Wee Co2. 0.) 20 
Thornbury (W.), Monarchs of the Main, er 8V0 ..........ssccesceceerseree Routledge) 46 
Three Phases of Creation dibnsinvdiatbenints (Bickers) 1 
Trusta (H.), Sunnyside, or Country Minist (Wi ard, Lock, &UCo.) I 
Verne (Jules), From the Earth to the Moon, er 8¥0.,......0..0++ (Low & Co.) 10/6 
Verne (Jules), Journey to the Centre of the Earth, er 8yvo... fith & Farran) 69 
Vitis Mystica; or, The True Vine. Trans. by W. B. Brownlow (Washbourne) 40 






er 8vo .(Longman) §9 
-(Kirkaldy) 12% 
ith & Farran) 1% 
trahan & Co.) 3146 
kwood &Co,) 49 
n Conf. Office) 19 
..(Routledge) 3% 
° ..(Low & Co.) 99 
sitany (Stanford) 19 
netewensoneened (Bickers) 21 
Tesleyan Conf. Office) 99 
.(Cassell)—each 36 
eccereecccoesecs (Bemrose) 2% 
-...(Chapman & Hall) 59 
tures (Wells Gardner) 16 
Edmonston & Douglas) 60 
Oe (Routledge) 7/ 
(Edmonston & Douglas) 3@ 
i ae (S. P.C.K.) 30 
‘ .(H. K. Lewis) 50 

iliams & Son) 10 
re& Alabaster) 30 
PB, CP BPO .cecce (Virtue & Co.) 40 
8vo (E im — s Douglas) 219 
























(W 








er's Wife, fe 8vo 





Walsh (Dr.), Manual of Domestic Economy, 870 ........e.c0.cecseceeree (Routledge) 150 
Warington (G.), When was the Pentateuch Written? cr Svo ......(S. P.O. K.) 14 
Weir (M. E.), Rockbourne: a Tale, feap 8vo ..... seiendl (Edmonston & Douglas) 59 
White's Grammar-School Texts, St. Mark's Gospel, 1Smo ..(Longman) 1/6 
Wood (J. G.), New Illustrated Natural History, roy 8vo... Routledga) 210 





Wright (H.), The Watching Servants. 
Yeames (J.), Vignettes from English History, Ist Series ... 





and other Sermons, cr § ...(Bemrose) 3/6 
(Wes. Conf. Office) 1 








ITA ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
4 TION, in connection with University College, 
London.—T W0O EVENING COURSES of LECTURES 
(adapted to tea “sp and candidates for examinations), 
will be given to Ladies, at Uni | College, respec- 
tively—on the Stu “an yf English, by Professor Morley, 
on Mondays at 6, beginning ( ak 1 3; and on English 
| History, by Professor Bund, on Wednesdays at 5.30, 
beginning October 15 
The Day Classes will open on Monday, October 27. 
Prospectuses to be ‘s ad at the Office in the College, or 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LERS THROUGHOUT THE 
gud BY ALL DEALERS 1 


<7) END OF WORRY § SAVED by the 
ase of STONE'S P ATENT ‘BOOK BOXES, for 
feand orderly keeping of all papers and docu- 
the sa”? rinted and manusc ript. Prices from 2s 6d to 
went Fld by all Be ~ llers and Stationers. A sam- 
ars ent .carri 1 any railway station in 
pe: wri by B HENRY Ray NE, Manufacturer, Banbury. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 











ndr ress, 
of the Beholder, 
Comfort of the Wearer. | 


light of the Laur 
Te ee ne Admiratior 
And the 








7 LAZE NBY and SON’S PICKLE S, 
LAZENBY 






SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E€ 

gole proprietors of Ge celebrated Receipts, 
cod DN, sole Pro f the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
boo favourably distinguished by their | 


long and Me - 
eee ee compe led to CAUTION the public against 
ma eperior preparations which are put up and labelled | 
oe mgd itation of their goods, with a view to mis- 


iad the po ublic.—92 stret Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwar is >) 


Portman Square), and 18 
eet, L 
Trinity OEré Street, 


TyARV TEY’S 
The admirers 
dicalarly requested t 





SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
s celebrated Sauce are par 
» that each Bottle, pre 





by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
Ped 0 TAD years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” | 

~ROSSEH AND BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors » Queen, SOHO oe AR E 
LONDON, direct lowing 
qhich may be i rs I Italian W ure- | 
housemen :— 
are PICKL IALT VINEGAR, 

[ENTAL PICKLE, Curry 


~APTAIN WHITE'S 
( Paste and I 


7PIRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepare 
| and Co., T 


1 aed JELLIES Juart B " 
AMS, JELLIES ORANGE MARMALADE 
¢) ©6warranted f n Fresh Fruit and with Re 
fined Sugar or 
and Qua Ti 





« 


Nae... IMP OSSIB L E. — AGUA 
LN AMABRELLA r res the human hair to its pris- 
what ag JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at leng : the aid of one of the most 
nent Chemist ad in ecting this won- 
yl liquid. Itist edt the public in a more | 
concentrated fo awe AI ywer price, 
id i 3s each. 
pper Thames Street, London 








tine hue, 70 matter 










ljatal 
bottles 


Angel Passage, 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | 


¢) TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the h a pearl-like-whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 
ranceto the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 












To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN Ss | 
WORL 


AIR RESTORE R or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty. | 
IT will cause Hair to grow ¢ 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened 


BALDNESS | nted 
IT removes al] dandriff 
IT contains 1 her nor dye 


-e Six Shillings. 
and Perfumers. 
LONDON. 


In large bottles, pr 
Sold by most Chemist 
Dept, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, 


AL LETTERS PATENT. 





RUPTURES. —BY 


Wticss: Moc -MAIN 

TRUSS is wed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be t most effective invention in the 
curative treatment HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurt n its s effects, is here avoided, a 


nd the body, while the re 
s sup plied by the MOC-MAIN 
LEVE ER fitting with so much ease 

be detected, and may be 
e} A descriptive circular may be had, 
t fail to fit) forwarded by 


soft bandage being worn rc 
quisite resisting 
PAD and PAT E 

and closeness tha 
Worn during s 
end the Trus 








post, on the reumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

: Mr. WHITE, 228 1 adilly, London 

Single Truss, 1 2is, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Do j 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umb 42s and 52s 6d stage free 

Post-office « r nade payable to John White, 
Post-off I 

% NEW PATE 

FLASTIC stor KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

a4 &., for VAR SE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS a SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, é porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and wl ke an ordinary stock 
ing Price 45 ¢ 7 i,1 ont 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccad lly, 

London. 


|} and see the names of LEA 


| sold by 


mn Bald Spots. | 
| as the True Remedy. 


LEVER | The 


—— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
. 


JAHAN’S. LL.WHIS 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 


KY. 





some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, piz!: label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
| St reet, W. 


ae DU NVIL LE and C O. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
is recommended by the medical 
| profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beauf ort Buildings, | 
Strand, W.C. 


OL D IRISH WHISKY 


I EA AND PERRINS’ aia 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.” | 
nly G 00d Sauce.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The 
, 


I the appetite an A a is lig n. 
l nrivalles 1 for piquancy and flavour 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IMITATIONS 

and PERRINS 
bottles and labels 

und BLACKWELL, London, and 
in Sauces throughout the world. 


WATERS’ 
QUININE 


BEWARE OF 
on all 
s—CROSSE 
all Dealers 


Agent 


WINE 





Is now universally accepted as th 
for the weak. It behoves the pu 
obtaiu 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
as Chancery proceedings have ¢ ted the f th 
at least one un} cipled imitat did t use ¢ rine 
at all in the preparation of his W 5S by all 
Grocers at 30s per dozen 
WATERS and SON, Original Ma WwW r 
House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 
Agents—Lewis and Co., V 8 


PATENT ‘“ OZOKERIT’ 
CANDLES 
D IN COLOUR—IMPROV! 
Made in all Sizes, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. i 


SRFECT DIGESTION 
and po A, 

and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejecte i by the stomach, 
These facts are now attested by the published records 


pews 


IMPROV! D IN BURNING 


and 


I" PI 


SAVORY 





| of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 


pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
Note.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s ; 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigest ion ; and as the best mild 
| aperient for delicate coustituti a especially adapte l 


for Ladies, Children, and Infan 

DINNEFORD and CO., ¢ ~ mists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world 


»>OWLAN 


IDS’ MAC 


ASSAR OIL, for 


W promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair Price 3s 6d, 7s, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 213 per bottle, 

ROWL ANDS' KAL YDOR, 
soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta 
neous Eruptions anil Discoloratio and realises a 


Healthy Purity of the Skin, Pr ts Gd and 5a 6d 


per bottle 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


whiteness to 


or Peari Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient 
engthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 


Deca 
Fragrauce 





to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands 

and see that their signature is in Red Ink 

wrapper of each, without which none are genuine 


Articles 
on the 


| for London, and on MONDAY next, 


and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s | 


SUBSCRIPTION for 10,000 SHARES of the 
EWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS 
L COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CLOSING OF THE LISTS. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the LISTS of 
APPLICATIONS for the above Shares WILL be 
CLOSED THIS DAY (SATURDAY), the 11th instant, 
the 13th instant, 
at 12 o'clock, for Country Applications. 

SHORTER, CLEMENTS, and SHORTER 

26 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., 

London, October 11, 1873. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT. 
EYLON COMPANY (Limited).— 


The Directors invite applications for Debentures 


| to replace others falling due. 


_Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, B.C. 
DHCENIX FI RE OFF ICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Lusur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
Saeeas WILLIAM LOV — Secretaries 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


"BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547 
I RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
money received on deposit. 
Old Broad Street 
General Manager 


negotiated and collected ; 
For terms, apply at the Offic 54 
E.OC. WILLIAM PU RDY, 
TO INVESTORS 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s 
DENNINGTON and CO’)S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, & 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 2 


per cent 


annual! 


vith an 


PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Loudon, E 
] OSS OF LIFE OR IMB 
4 with the conseq it LOSS of TIMI MONEY 
CAUSED RY 
ACCIDENTS OF 7 KINI 
LOVIDED FOR BY 
RAILW AY PASSENGERS ASST RA ANY 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s ~ 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 4 . 
£725,000 RAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual I 8 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the I 

Stations, to the Local Agent ut 


and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


64 CORNHILL 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, S ury 
YNOVERNMEN'TS STOCK INVESL- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITE! 
33 CORNHILL, E.C 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-o 
The undoubted security offered by this ¢ n 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invest in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stor The Invest 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
same or making advances on Deposit of Bouds The 
inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors aud 


publishing their Certificate by Advertisement 
NEW DEPOSIT — rURE 

Particular attention is requeste1 to the plan adopted 
by this Company of issuing for fe posits of two years 
and upwards Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com 
pony. with © yupons attached for half-yearly Lnterest of 

} per cent. —— m for 5 years 
¥ 


—2 — and upwards 
of withdrawal :— 
rate for three 


Deposits with one month's notice 


per cent. below the current Bank 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, aud 
Colonial Government Stocks 
A. W. RAY, Manager 


“COM PLEXIONS, 


LEAR 
“UNITED SERVICE” 


' for all who use the , 
| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fittiug Candies. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others 


See name on each Table 


*,* Use no other 


YANDLES.—ASK _ for the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 
CUMPOSITE CANDLES 
which will prevent the dangerous and untid > of 
paper, are economical, keep uprigtt and bura to the 
end 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale 4 


J. C. and J. FLELD, Lambeth, London 
] OLLOW AY’S S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—Dangerous Chest Complaiuats.—The e 


rauuon of these dis seases is scarcely meeessary, 43 un 





fortunately, most Euglishmen Kuow thom i 
Coughs common colds, influenza, brou t asthma, 
ple urisy, inflammation of the luags, ana ¢ 1 

yt in its early stag are sfu ate | 
by rubbing Ho »ways Ointment upon th and 
upon the back between t lers 3 
internally secks the cold sh verings 
over-gorged iung 4 n 5 i 
he ¢ . « b i yn 
hithertu both sag y 
dangerous t 1] L38 i 
Holloway's Pi Aw al 4 Zz 

‘ 


his Ointment 
tivn, aud allay 
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rMHE NEWEST MATERIALISM. 


Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 


Morning Coats, &c. Home-spun Cheviots for Suits are 


to be fashionable wear. Distingué Patterns in Angolas | 


for Trouserings. 





CONTENTS. 
| Fashionable Scrambles in Country Houses—The 
Return of the Tourists—The End of the Holidays 


Spencer, Atkinson, end Feuerbach. By WILLIAM OR BOYS.—A large and comprehen- | Dinners in the Provinces, &—Weddings aud Wel. 
MACCALL. Price 5s. 4 sive Stock of WINTER OLOTHING is on view. ‘ing Presents — Social Ladybirds — The Infanty 


_London: FARRAH, 


ue. QUARTERLY 
No. 270, will be published on 
OCTOBER 18th. 


282 Strand. 
REVIEW, 
SATURDAY, 











Very tasteful designs in Suits for Younger Boys, and 
“ Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and 
other great Schools, always ready, or made to order in 
afew hours. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suitable for 
each dress. 








Progress—Plato in Petticoats—Mohocks and thst 
Literature—Schools. 
Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


| Publishe a this day, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 














ey 4 
H| Oct 
H| ; ie war 5 | ee —— 
° ° 
Hi The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 282, will be published on THE NEW NOVELS ! 
f j Saturday, October 18th. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later | AT ALL THE LIBRARIEs, “ L A 
é LS 
1} than Monday next. ’ 
if anaes | Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity, 3 A 
i : London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. | Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND. 3 vols, . y 
if 
i — | Her Face was Her Fortune, 3 oTbis 
} SIXTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, ls 3d. - Ww. na. Ante yr of “Grandad eign 
! | ney oCharch,” &e. 3 yo) paracte 
{ ’ T TRACT agen: ei novel. The i: forcibly | 
° A ve 0 t forcibly 
ih CRACROFT’S INVESTMEN s pet} fn the atoryig ate 
‘Tt most re 
| AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. Monsieur Maurice: a Ney | “%% 
aS Novelette, and other Tales ” 
i By ROBERT GIFFEN. ae ae ee eae BL Aur R ey 
bi aryenr . Te. ‘hay? ngaker D 
i| London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. a... Harden. By Mrs. Fuller nis 
ft ————— es tees ines cecampinaninninencaseeie “An agreeable and interesting novel."—Pogt, rat 
| tbe iss 
A E!GHTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. From Birth to Bridal. By Mrs reste 
j 9 Day. 3 vols. . yore 
i) CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. | “A wholesome and pleasant novel."—Spectaar oonkers 
j ° ° a ft 
i A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | woul 
als of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. | Lottie ; Darling. By i. (. Atheneul 
Hh JEAFFRESON, Author of “A Woman in Spite of sft is 
; By BERNARD CRACROFT. | Herself," &e. 3 vols, [Just ready 3 
' ; — . HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, fected 
i London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. | 13 Great Marlborough Street. polite 
ie ee — -aeene for the i 
i) ee Pe ane RE Ww O R K S understa 
| ery for 
; MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. OF ee 
| HRISTIAN AND RAT HBO N 3B, piiccrot tog ant Metric aan | 
it C Professor of Logic and Metaphysics pads ae i 
LW ers , 
i} READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND University of SGtahargh. we ihe 
4 a Se ee |LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. Big | ioe 
: 32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsTaBlisHeD 1792.) | by the Very Rev. H. L. MANsEL, LLD., Deano book sh 
St. Paul's, and JOHN VEITCH, M.A., Professor of British | 
Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Fifth Edition, 3 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with engraved Portrait, } J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, | vols. 8vo, 248. — 
> » Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. | LECTURES on LOGIC. Edited by th mm 
Bes clenor moe hee Se 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Strect, W. | “*” Second Edition. 2 vols. 80, 24s, “oom “Wel 
|’ B. MARRIOTT, formerly Assistant-Master at London ~41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. ela I a : charact 
Eton. Edited by the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, M.A., Fellow 22 Cornhill, E.C. DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY aj 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. ee 10 many Sweet, Manchester. | LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNL. “AD 
London: JOHN MITCHELL, 38 Old Bond Street, ranches ~ 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. VERSITY REFORM. Thir iti life, 
Publisher to Her Majesty. (39 New Street, Birmingham. 8yo, 21s. . d Editon Nets, 
- ——————__———_—_—— The early Fashions for the approaching Winter are | —_—_—_—_—_—_ similita 
Just published, postage 3d (free to purchasers). now ready, and can be had at the above addresses. | MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTOY. we 
NEW CATALOGUE of STANDARD 0 R GENTLEMEN Tl By Professor VsITcH. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s, in this 
and POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, 130 pp. | fH xu t u uN. — The) : ——_—_ po neg 
including all the most important Works of the Best * DREADNOUGHT " OVERCOAT, with Self- | Ww. BL ACK W ooD and SONS » Edinburgh and London. as be 
Avthors in all branches of Literature, and in the vari- contracting Belt, for Sea or Land, is further improved REDE ret Perma) 
ous Editions in which they are now issued, offered in by sons a hood removable + — oe This day is published, in crown 8vo, 5a sii 
cloth bindings, at greatly reduced prices. ashionable novelties in style and material forOver |S RFETCHES AND ESS AYS “We 
BICKERS and Sov, 1 Leicester Square, London. coats are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock and Reprinted treme the Setardiiy Masadd . bigh po 





CONTENTS. eae me ~. -.|NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on SCIENCE si 
1, THE ENGLISH PULPIT. NOR LADIES. —SPECIALITIES in RELIGION. mt 
2. VOLTAIRE. RIDING HABITS, from Three to Eight Guineas.| rgxytm@ PILE .« a al 7 Fas 
3. EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOL BOARDS, A New Habit Covert Jacket; a New Waterproof Tweed | 1E BII sLE and the DOC TRINE of Sp 
4. HOLLAND Hovss. Polonaise Travelling Costume; the New “ Dread- EVOLUTION. By Wituram Woops Sarre pte 
5. ENGLISH DICTIONARI nought” Ulster Coats, with Registered Contracting “ This work accepts, almost without qualification, the tigher 
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SIX NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1, Mr. CARINGTON : 


A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By R. TURNER COTTON. 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 
2. HEATHERGATE: 


A Story of Scottish Life and Character. 


3. HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 3 vols. 


“** Hester Morley’s Promise’ is much better than the averago novel of 
the day; it has much more claim to critical consideration as a piece of 


2 vols. [ Ready. 


literary work, not mere mechanism..,... The pictures of a narrow society, 
narrow of soul and intellect, in which the book abounds are yery clever.” 
— Spectator. 


4, MIRANDA: 


A Midsummer Madness. By MorTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols. 


“Original and very amusing ..... Full of pretty descriptions and clever 
character sketches.”"—Morning Post. 

“The reviewer who would apply to him the common rules of criticism 
would be self-condemned. Who but he could describe Miranda, nay, con- 
ceive her existence? Who but he could draw such a portrait of a Radical 
Dissenting milliner who discourses to her apprentice on the evils of dress 
as Miss Waddams ?"—John Bull. 


7 TO a) TSN 
. The QUEEN’S SHILLING : 
A Soldier's Story. By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
*“ A capital story......Every scene, character, and incident of the book 
are so life-like, that they seem drawn from life 
told with a soldierly dash and spirit that reminds us of ‘ 
and ‘Charles O'Malley.’ —Pall Mall Gazette 


TD ala a : 
BRESSANT : 
A Romance. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 2 yols. 

“The son’s work, we venture to say, is worthy of the sire 
as it stands, is one of the most powerful with which we are acquainted, and 
the contrast which it presents between is passion and the 
which is stronger than death has rarely, perhaps, been more 
displayed.” —Times. 
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mind.”—Leeds Mercury. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK  saaeant SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
-rospectuses postage free on application 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for senent.' 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
The New Edition of the Clearance Catalogue contains a ve ry large and varie< 
Selection of Recently Published Books at the lowest current prices 
*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 


MANCHESTER LIBRARY, John-Dalton Street, Manchester. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
On Saturday next, in 1 vol. 8vo, with 26 Permanent Illustrations by the 
Process, price 21s. 7 

A PHRENOLOGIST AMONGST the TODAS, or the Study 
of a Primitive Tribe in South India; History, Character, Customs, Religion, 


Infanticide, Polyandry, Language. By WILLIAM E. MARSHALL. Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Her Majesty's Bengal Stuff Corps 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 
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MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 
By F. G. STEPHENS. 
A NEW EDITION OF “THE EARLY WORKS OF SIR E. LANDSEER» 
With much Additional Matter. . 
Illustrated with 24 Reproductions of some of his most important Painti 
Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 253 7 
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— es of Dev Darnley. Sir A. Hume, Bart Tue DEATH OF \ 1A. By Matthias Barr, With an Eugraving from the Picturé 
H t rhe Royal Princesses Sir David Wilkie bv J.B ; , 

dich, rri ind s W The Princess Amelia Che Royal Sisters NI USTMAS EV Morality. By S. Gordor 
ever Gar ly a ltor Sir Walter Scott, Bart. J, M. W. Turner, R.A ; <T BO B , 1. By Ch G an i. 
ally The Lady Dove The Princess Charlotte [On November 14. FLORIZEL'’s W xG: a Parlour Play By Dr. J. G. Lynch 
Ut. ements 
Imperial quarto, handso1 ty tomd sloth, gilt, with 12 Illustrations on Steel. A NEW PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 
Price Twenty} » Shillings, In foolscap quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, with 250 Illustrations. 
PICTURES by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Price Five Shilling 
siographical Sketch of the Painter. THE CHILDREN S PLEASURE BOOK: 
_ CONTENTS ; A TREASURY OF ORIGINAL STORIES BIOGRAPHIES, POEMS, SUNDAY 
ng of lon | TI ket-boat Wreck off Dover. READING, & 
= ¢ F The Scheldt — exe on . . —— 
held Texel a care en 
‘ St. | La m Island LOWI ARE AMONGST THE CONTENTS :— 
Is Entrance to Portsmouth 1. PAUL LUGGERSHALL; or, the I og: oats By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Vietri Harbour. 2. NOTHING LIKE | \ By. » Hering, Author of “ Truth Will Out.’ 
In the Gulf of Venice 3. THe NURSERY PULPIT: a Seri es of Sermor 18 in Pic stures drawn fre ym the Bible 
: ae , 4. WALTER'S TROUBL! By the Author oe Brave Lisette 
& engraved Steel, in the highest style of Art, by A. Willmore . ~ “ 3 Wet , . 
W. Miller. R Bes undard. T. A. Prior, R. Wallis, and J. Cousen 5 I, t a RIFT. By A.G Por Author of * Pio meers of t the ( hristi an Faith 
ry ‘ . 6. Port . INDUSTRIES: Scraps of Information about Common Things, 
m October 28, , 
7. THE L ILY AND THE Ros! By W. Burnett. 
TV. 8. THE Lime Tree's Story. By F. Richardson, Author of “ King Hale,” &c. 
F rt th extra, with Twenty Engravings on Steel. 9, Bits or Bi phy. By Uncle William 
Price Nine Shillings 10. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MILESTONE, By C.S. M. Lockhart. 
11. Prcrurs&s FROM History. 
I's ype SCENERY in IRELAND. 12, IN THE SNOW-TimE. A Story by Helen Zimmern, Author of “Stories in 
ate Precious Stones,’ &c 
Drawn by <, R.A. Accompanied by Descriptive Jottings by & | 13, Tue BurrerFLy’s FUNERAL. By One of the Authors of “Poems Written for a 
Touris (Ready. Child &c. &€ 
v. 
5 F p arto, neatly bound, with 186 Illustration 3 H E Cc ROW N a | BRARY 
Price Twenty-one-Shillings. 
- An entirely New Series of Original Works of a standard character, produced in @ 
. The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. style suitable for Presentation, and at a Moderate Price. Each Volame contains 
y LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., and S. C. HALL, F.S.A. between 300 and 400 pages, crown 8vo, Illustrated, handsomely printed, and neatly 
CONTENTS. bound in cloth, gilt. The price of each Volume is Five Shillings 
Alton Towers | Hardwick Hall. | Hatfleld House, I 
bham Hall Arundel Castle. Cassiobury. z aaa 
. “ E lee - Pe ot ret — ( sesso: of With 8 Plates. Price Five Shillings. 
Cothele Warwick Castile. ’ . 2 
Alnwick Castle Haddon Hall. | shorty. | KING’S BEECHES: Stories of Old Chums. 
By STEPHEN J. MACKENNA, Author of * Off Parade,” “ Plucky Fellows,” &c. 
= Crown quart eatly bound in cl ih, bevelled, with Fifty Illustrations. U. 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence. With 8 Plates. Price Five Shillings. 
SCENES & SKETCHES from BIBLE HISTORY | PIONEERS of the CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
I Rev. Dean STANLEY; the Rev. Henry ALLON, D.D.; the Rev By A. GRUAR ForpeEs 
C. BAILHACHS the Rev T. Binney, D.D.; the Rev. J. THAIN DAVIDSON ; the . 
; Rev. H.R. HAwsis, M.A. ; the Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A.; the Rev. G. J. PRroc- : ee oe 
With 8 Plates. Price Five Shillings 


the Re UKE H. WISEMAN, M.A.; the Rev. GORDON CALTHORPE, M.A. ; 
ere Se - Seen SIX by TWO: Stories of Old Schoolfellows. 


H Dixon and MARY DE Mort 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. - 





2 ison hoes we th gilt, with Sixteen Illustrations. With a Map and 6 Plates. Price Five Shillir 
de ies Sanansaantieniions ° The EMPIRES wall CITIES of ASIA. 
OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, By A. Gavan Fi oe 
1 \ S = to vILAM B COs . 1M. Ae yaa — " y eet N b WwW B ° oO K Ss. 
i ane enh Sito 06 Sealenen, aie ot Ses Se : svo, price Twenty-one Shillin 
Scott, 1 table, Gainsborough, Ward, Calleott, Stanileld, Creswick REMINISCENCES of a CANONESS: 
IT ANECDO'1 | HES of COURT LIFs n FRANOE Dt RING the 
g ur vith Nine Steel Engravings REIGNS of I XLV. 1 LOUIS XV ted Vicomtesse 
cteen Shillit KERK nal hitherto unpu l 
PICTURES by WM. MULREADY, R.A. vistietialianReeiattaa Came’ Mia oe cnt — 1 Louls XV 
the Painter by JAMI | Mae I ) la! B 2. ai Phe Unl own 7 
* = nh 7 t Inn LV \ l ~ nt oo: . 
LESLIE and MACLISE. = heeemmaaee 
nen of theso eclebrated Artists, With Descripti =| TOLD by, the WAVES. 
c fEsS D N CHLLDRE By , ZimMMERN, Author 
| 
The BRITISH SCHOOL of SCULPTURE, | 7° BLECTOR'S MANUAL: . 


VIRTUF, SPALDING, & DALDY, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—Macavtay. 


Mk. STREETER, 


37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STRER? 
LONDON, W., 





SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACTIINE-MADE 


Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
: : 8 
advantages :— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 


working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as hone stly and legally 
Gold. ‘i 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


MR. STREETER’S 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 
Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd, Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 

3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged 
for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 
) ] 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 





N.B.--Mr. STREETER'S SOLE ADDRESS IS 
37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


FACTORY—BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. 


“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to ain Publicity —Advertise.”—BLAcK Woop. 
7 fie ; 9 J 


Jf 
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LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAmPBELt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Say yy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
1 by him at the “SpgctatTor™ Office, Nu. 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, aforesaid, S urday, @ r il, 1873. 
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